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STATE BOARD OF HEALTH ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


IMPORTANT CIRCULAR ADDRESSED TO TEACHERS. 


THERE is a wide-spread opinion among 

medical men that children during their 
school years are subject to grave dangers to 
health ; that these dangers, many of them at 
least, are avoidable, and ought to be pre- 
vented. From unhygienic conditions in the 
school-room and its immediate surround- 
ings, we have headache, nervous diseases 
and nervous exhaustion, impaired eyes, and 
diseases arising from improper and deficient 
ventilation, from inefficient and excessive 
heating, from uncleanly conditions, from 
insufficient and improper physical exercise, 
and from contagious diseases. This circular 
is issued by the State Board of Health, to 
warn teachers of the dangers prevalent, and 
to point out simple means for remedying 
the same. ; 

Care of the Fyes.—In the school-room, 
the eyes are very frequently injured. It is 
asserted that 68 per cent. of educated Ger- 
mans over 21 years of age have impaired 
eyes. The eye troubles of highly civilized 
countries are rare among savages and those 
who have never been in school. 

Children should not sit facing the light. 
Let the desks face a wall without windows. 
The school-room should be so well lighted 
that every pupil can see to read readily with 
the book held at 15 inches from the eyes. 
On dark days be sure that pupils in the mid- 
dle of the room can see to perform their 
work. If curtains are used they should 
have the roller at the bottom of the window, 





as the most valuable light comes in from the 
top.* Windows should not be filled up with 
plants. <A dazzling light is nearly as bad as 
insufficient light. The best light comes 
over the left shoulder and from above. 
Sunlight should not fall directly upon the 
books or slates of the children. Black- 
boards should not be between windows. 
Where pupils are required to copy work from 
the blackboard, the teacher should be very 
careful to write in a large and legible hand. 
The board must be kept clean, for pupils can- 
not see what is written on a greasy surface. 
Pupils should sit erect and not bend over 
their work. They should not ‘‘strain”’ the 
eyes at any time. Whenever a child com- 
plains that its eyes ‘‘ ache,’’ it should be ex- 
cused from its duties and a note sent to the 
parents. Pale inks and greasy slates are in- 
jurious to the eyes. Children should not 
read when lying down, riding, or when 
sleepy. ‘They should be seated so that they 
can perform their work properly. They 
should be encouraged to sit near the lamp 
at night and not as far as possible from 
it. Teachers should remember that the 
eyes are often too weak for purposes of 
study after measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, and other diseases of child- 
hood. Some inflammations of the eyes are 


*A prominent educatior in the State has declared 
to the writer that all curtains should be excluded 
from school wnidows, since they are a constant cause 
of deficient light. They must be used with great care. 
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contagious. Young children are somtimes 
called obstinate when they really cannot see. 
Children should be instructed to use their 
eyes on distant objects as much as possible 
when out of doors. So far as possible chil- 
dren should be placed on seats of a proper 
height, their feet resting upon the floor, and 
the desk not too high above them. The 
back of the seat should curve in at its lower 
third, to fit the small of the back, and thus 
prevent stooping. In all cases where a 
child is thought to be injuring the eyes, the 
teacher should send a note to the parents. 

The Water Supply.—Children growiug 
rapidly and taking healthful exercise, need 
much drinking water, as more than 70 per 
cent. of their bodies consists of this sub- 
stance, which is constantly being lost from 
the excretory organs. It is no ‘‘ mere 
habit to drink water,’’ as has been affirmed 
by some. The drinking water should be 
pure. In country places, the well should be 
cleansed at the opening of each school year, 
and the water should then be carefully 
tested as to its purity. No privy should be 
within 200 feet of the well. The water 
bucket and cup should be clean. The 
bucket should be filled with fresh water each 
morning before using. Drinking moder- 
ately at meals is not ordinarily injurious. 
Hydrant water should be let run awhile each 
morning before using. 

Cleanliness. —Nothing is more certain to 
sanitarians than that disease revels in dirt, 
dampness and darkness. The school-room 
and all its surroundings should be kept 
scrupulously clean. The school-room should 
be wed/ cleaned and ventilated some days be- 
fore the opening of each term. The walls 
should be whitewashed each term where not 
painted or papered. Dark paper should 
never be used on walls of school-rooms. 

The air of the cellar is sure to find its 
way through the house. Hence it should 
be clean, not lumbered up with rubbish, not 
dark, damp, musty, unhealthful. The privy 
should not be in the cellar. The celiar 
should be cleaned every year and its walls 
whitewashed. . 

The floors of the school-room should be 
kept as clean of dust as possible. Spitting 
on the floor should be prohibited. The clothes 
pantry should be clean and ventilated. There 
should be a wash-basin, soap, towel, and mir- 
ror in every school-room, and all children 
should be required to keep their hands and 
faces clean and hair neatly adjusted. ‘The 
dustless crayon is preferable to the ordinary 
soft ones. Children having sore eyes ac- 
companied with a discharge should not be 
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permitted to use the same basins or towels 
as the others. 

Every school should have a privy i good 
order, and pupils should be able to reach it 
without exposure to inclement weather. 
This is a matter which, though generally 
neglected, should receive much attention. 
The earth closet 1s preferable to any other 
form of privy. This may be disinfected 
with a strong solution of carbolic acid in 
water, or in country places, by completely 
covering the contents with fresh earth, o1 
dry coal ashes. Much good will be accom 
plished by giving a few plain talks to the 
children on the vital importance of th: 
functions of excretion, and the consequent 
importance of promptly attending to all the 
calls of nature. Sometimes children are 
compelled to leave the room very frequently 
on calls of nature. ‘Teachers must be very 
careful not to detain such when it is really 
necessary for them to go out, as serious or- 
ganic disease may thereby be produced. 
The teacher should frequently give plain 
talks on bathing and personal cleanliness. 

Wet Clothing.—Ilt is very injurious to sit 
with wet or damp clothing. Children who 
arrive at school in this condition should 
stand about the stove or heaters until dry 
or in some cases be sent home. The chil 
dren should not run out on wet days during 
recess, getting feet and clothing wet. In 
door games should be devised for such days. 
The wearing of rubber overshoes and coats 
should be encouraged. Children might be 
encouraged to have an extra pair of shoes 
and stockings at school, that the wet ones 
be removed. It isan unhealthy practice to 
wear rubber boots or shoes all day, and the 
practice should be discouraged by teachers. 

Ventilation and Warming.—Foul air pro 
duces listlessness in schools perhaps more 
than any other one cause. Beware of it. 

In modern hygiene, nothing is more c 
clusively established than the fact that vitiat 
atmospheres are the most fruitful of all sources 
of disease.— H/ay/fair. 

Headache, nausea, and lassitude, great 
bility, impaired digestion, severe colds, cor 
sumption, and other diseases of the respiratory 
system, as well as other serious diseases, may 
be caused by confinement in the foul atm 
phere of an unventilated room.—Dr. Fra 
Wells. 

Though foul air is a slow poison, we must 
not forget that a blast of cold air may slay ! 

a sword.—Dr. Angus Smith. 

The air in the school-room should be 
pure, and warm, but not overheated. /er- 
fect ventilation is secured when the insid 

) air ls as pure as that outside. The only way 
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to determine the temperature of a room is 
by means of a thermometer, which should 
not be hung more than four feet from the 
floor. It should occasionally be placed 
near the floor, to see that that portion of 
the room is not too cold. The proper tem- 
perature is from 65 to 7o degrees, Fahr. 
Children who complain constantly of being 
cold, are probably ill-clad or need more 
physical exercise. Try to keep the floor 
warm. A zinc cylinder about the stove will 
protect those near it. Keep a vessel of 
water on the stove to moisten the air of the 
room. 

It is reported that many teachers do not 
know how to manage a coal fire properly, 
and that school-rooms frequently contain 
injurious amounts of coal gas. When the 
stove door is opened, close the draught at the 
bottom. Watch closely, that gas does not 
escape into the room, as it isa cause of dull- 
ness and headache. 

An open fire-place with a small fire burn- 
ing in it is the best means of ventilating a 
room yet devised. A ventilating flue to 
act must be warm, otherwise it will probably 
only be a funnel down which cold air will 
pour into the room. The windows should 
not be lowered in cold weather when a 


draught of cold air may fall upon the head 


of any pupil. Much fresh air may be in- 
troduced into a room by placing boards 
about six inches wide under the lower sash 
of each window in the room. In place of 
the boards, screens covered with flannel 
have also been successfully used. A space 
will thus be formed between the two sashes 
half-way up the window, through which a 
stream of air will enterthe room. Another 
plan is to have a cylinder of zinc enclosing 
the stove. A hole is made in the floor un- 
derneath the stove, and from this hole a 
piece of stove-pipe leads to the external air. 
The air about the stove will become heated 
and will arise, while to take its place a con- 
stant stream of air will pour into the space 
about the stove from outdoors. This air 
will be warmed before it passes into the 
room. It will be well for the teacher to 
have fixed times on the daily programme at 
which to throw open doors and windows 
several times each day, that all the stagnant 
air in the room may be removed. At these 
times all the children should be on their 
feet and exercising, and the windows should 
be closed some minutes before the children 
take their seats, in cold weather. 
Exercise.—Physical exercise is a constant 
need of our bodies, and is not a curse. 
Pupils need it. ‘Peachers need it. Pupils 
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with habitually cold hands and feet need 
more exercise in the open air. Children 
should not sit nor lie upon the damp ground. 
They should not sit or stand about when 
overheated, but keep moving or put on 
overcoats until they cool off. They should 
not stand still in cold winds. Danger- 
ous games should be prohibited on the 
school grounds. Calisthenic and gymnastic 
exercises are needed in all schools to develop 
the body symmetrically and to make pupils 
easy in their movements. On cold days 
boys should not run out without their hats, 
nor girls without their wraps. In every 
way possible, the teacher should protect the 
children from contracting colds. Hence, 
sitting in draughts, lying on the damp 
ground, cooling off without coats on, sitting 
in wet or damp clothing, sitting stillin cold 
rooms,’ standing in cold winds without hats, 
etc., etc., should receive constant attention 
on the part of the teacher. 

Contagious Diseases.—Diphtheria, scarlet 
fever (scarlatina), measles, whooping-cough, 
and mumps, all pass readily from child to 
child. In every school district there should 
be a rule prohibiting children attending 
school from any family in which any of the 
above diseases (except mumps) exists. An 
intelligent superintendent writes: ‘‘ Why, 
I have found all sorts of contagious diseases 
among the pupils of our schools, and the 
teachers apparently never taking any notice 
of them. I found a child so sick with scar- 
let fever that she could not hold her head 
up; have heard children whooping with 
whooping-cough, and have seen them all 
spotted with measles, and right alongside of 
other pupils.’’ ‘Teachers should certainly 
be more attentive, and send such pupils 
home with a note to their parents, stating 
that the child is too sick to be in school, 
and the directors at once notified if a con- 
tagious disease is suspected. No child who 
has had one of the above diseases is safe for 
other children to mingle with so long as it 
has any peeling of the skin, or any dis- 
charges from the skin, eyes, ears, or nose. 
A physician’s certificate should be required 
betore it again enters the school. It must 
also be remembered that after these diseases 
the whole body is often a long time in a 
weakened state, and the child unable to 
perform its usual tasks. The eyes especially 
are weakened in many cases. 

Epidemics of itch are very common. This 
disease is caused by an animal parasite which 
burrows in the skin. It is very contagious. 
The teacher should tell the pupil to ask his 
parents to consult a physician in regard to it. 








Hours of Study and Overwork.—The 
number of hours spent in school daily should 
vary with the age of the pupils, five hours 
being the maximum. The younger the 
pupils, the more numerous and the longer 
should be the recesses. It would be well to 
keep the very youngest children in the school 
room only so long as is necessary for them 
to recite. Hard and easy studies should 
alternate throughout the day. 
should not be abolished. Very long sessions 
are injurious. Single sessions which inter- 
fere with the regular meal hours of the pupils 
are injurious. Studious pupils will often 
need to be restrained in their work, and 
urged to be in the open air more. Pupils 
of a nervous temperament will not need the 
stimulus of competition. Pupils under 
twelve or thirteen years of age should not 
be required to study at home. It isa mi 
take to enter pupils at school at too early 
an age; healthy children at seven or eight, 
those not strong later. Nine months islong 
enough for any child under sixteen years of 
age to be in school in any one year. ‘The 
teacher must not expect so much from his 
pupils as he is able himself to do. ‘Pupils 
at the present time are probably being given 
work beyond their years. Experience come: 
only with age. Children poorly fed cannot 
do so much work as those well nourished. 
Tobacco and Narcotics.—TYo the young 
of both sexes, these substances are always 
injurious. 
fully the general nutrition of the body, the 
eye, the heart, and the nervous system. All 
narcotic drugs have the power of creating 
appetites which often become entirely un- 
controllable. Cigarette smoking is very in- 
murtous to boys. 


Re« esses 


In excess, tobacco affects harm- 


Alcohol always injures the 


young. It has the power of producing 
temporary insanity, and if used in excess 


grave disorders of the whole system follow. 
Strong tea and coffee impair the digestion 
and injure the nerves of growing children. 


Their systems require nourishment, not 
stimulation. 
Miscellaneous. — Yawning, drowsiness, 


and restlessness on the part of pupils com- 
monly indicate the need of fresh air. ‘The 
ears of children should not be boxed nor 
pulled, nor should children ever be struck 
over the head, nor on the palms of the 
hands witha ruler. ‘These punishments are 
dangerous. Pupils should not ordinarily be 
deprived of their meals, nor of the periods 
for exercise. Eating at recesses is not ge! 
erally harmful to young and growing chi 
dren. Girls should be taught that it is just 

as necessary for them to eat as for boys. | 
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Children should not be compelled to sit 
any one position for a long time. 
Among b the 
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sciousness perfect in ability, yet owing to 
the injury to the intermediate nerve, the 
image on the retina cannot pass over to the 
consciousness. Seeing takes place in the 
dark caverns of the brain, but the image 
cannot travel in the dark if the bridge be 
down between, for the abyss is bottomless. 
In the case of Miss L. the injury may be 
only to some nérve delicate as a spider’s 
web. Nature may repair the injury, and 
the lost: persons may all return suddenly 
as they departed. Generally such injuries 
are irreparable, but we are glad that they 
are not always so. 

Some years ago Mr. Frank Whetstone, of 
Cincinnati, became suddenly deranged. He 
knew and loved all his friends, his city, his 
home ; but his judgment was gone, and he 
was dangerous because his love was liable to 
make him offer up himself or some person to 
the honor of some one else. He was taken 
to the Columbia Asylum, and after a few 
weeks his reason came back, and came in- 
stantly. He saw at once that he was in an 
asylum. He sent for the Superintendent, 
and told him that his perfect reason had 
come back. He was soon back among his 
friends, and never suffered from a return of 
the malady. 

The Rev. Marcus Ormond, of Oxford, 
Ohio, was stricken instantly with the loss of 
his language. He knew his children, wife, 
and all his friends, but he could not recall 
the name of any oneor of anything. Lan- 
guage had gone. He was not dumb, but 
he did not know what word to use. His 
world was all around him, but the names of 
things had departed. Sitting by his window 
one day, perhaps a month after the attack, 
he suddenly uttered the word ‘‘ peach’’ to 
some blossoms which were near the window. 
He retained great physical power and all 
his reasoning faculties. The blight had 
fallen upon the names of things. Very 
slowly words came back until he could count 
upon a hundred or two of terms, but he 
never was able to command words enough 
to enable him to resume any work as a pub- 
lic speaker. He must have lost thousands 
of these names in an instant of time. There 
is no microscope that could have learned 
what nerve it was which thus became im- 
paired and cut off names from the central 
consciousness. 

After some boys had returned from a cir- 
cus they attempted to rival the gymnasts 
they had just seen, and they began with the 
hand-spring act. One lad fell rather heavily 
upon his head and neck, and deafness set in 
and became total. The youthof that happy 
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hour in the circus is now a man of twenty- 
four or twenty-five, but the world of sounds 
has left him never to return. He was a 
musician, and can now play the piano for 
others, while to his own heart there comes 
no sound whatever from the instrument. 
Some thread was snapped in that moment 
of innocent play. 

Not all of the brain is made use of by the 
mental powers. A large part of it is, per- 
haps, only the hull of the nut or the bark of 
the tree. It may be the supply train which 
follows the working and fighting army. A 
Mr. Jessup, of Hamilton, Ohio, shot a Mr. 
Smith through the head, just above the ear. 
The ball went through the head. But Mr. 
Smith not only did not die, but he suffered 
no particular injury from the invasion of his 
brain-chamber. He was put to bed, and 
was expected to breathe his last in a few 
minutes, but he did not meet the public ex- 
pectation. 

Thus, after we have chased the mind into 
the brain, we are still ignorant of the part 
played in intellectual action by this or that 
part of the bulk total. Mr. Webster had a 
large brain, but we do not know what was 
the office of his extra ounces. They may 


have been supply stores which were fed out 
to the toiling cells within. 


— o 


TOPICAL SPELLING. 

ELL the whole school to write on their 

slates fifteen names of objects they can 
see in the school-room. ‘The first one who 
has the requisite number raises his hand, 
and is then requested to copy his list on the 
blackboard. As soon as this is done, the 
whole school rise, turn their backs to the 
board, and spell the words from the board, 
dictated by the teacher ora pupil. When 
this is finished, the teacher calls upon the 
school to raise their hands if they have any 
words on their slates not on the board. 
The teacher points to each one, who spells 
his additional words. In this way in a few 
minutes every object in the school-room is 
spelled by the whole school; difficult words 
are noted, and the whole school is educated 
in spelling, so far as the school-room is con- 
cerned. 

2. For the next exercise, let them rise 
from their seats, look out of the windows 
five minutes by your watch, and then spell 
everything they can see. Drill them on 
difficult words. 

3. Give them for topics everything they 
saw on the way to school; everything they 
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can see in a store of goods; everything on 
the dinner table ; names of all kinds of cloth ; 
all the parts of a wagon and harness ; names 
of quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, 
shells, garden vegetables, flowers, trees, 
fruits, metals, rocks, and minerals. 

4. Let them write the name of every 
object made of iron, or that has any iron 
about it, also everything made of wood. A 
live teacher can draw out of his pupils an 
immense number of words from the forego- 
ing subjects. 

5. Let them write the names of the capi- 
tals of the different States in the Union, 
also of different countries on the globe. 

6. Let them write the names of all per- 
sons living in the school district. 

7. Let them write the names of the days 
of the week, and of the months. 

8. Let them write the names of the 
parts of an apple, a ship, or a house, dif- 
ferent kinds of food, and names of different 
trades. 

g. Let them write a list of all the persons 
necessary to make a loaf of bread, commenc- 
ing with the felling of trees in the forest. 
It is said that one thousand different occu- 


pations are involved in making a loaf of 


bread. .Let them see how many they can 
write, 

1o. For an occasional exercise, let the 
first pupil in an advanced class spell the 
name of some town or city, and then Jet the 
next mention the name of a town whose 
first letter is the same as the last letter in 
the name just spelled. Ifa scholar fails to 
do this, he is seated at once. 

11. Make the whole school rise, and as 
soon as any scholar can mention the name 
of a town in the State, he raises his hand. 
The teacher asks him to spell it, and he is 
then seated. When the class are all seated, 
they rise and repeat the exercise with a new 
list of words. 

12. Tell the class to spell, for their next 
lesson, all the words they can think of, 
commencing with the letter A. Go on this 
way through the alphabet. 

13. Tell small scholars to spell for their 
next lesson, as many words as they can 
think of which contain but one syllable. 
Go on through the different grades of words 
by syllables. 

14. Give them some familiar work for a 
subject, and tell them to write on their 
slates everything they can think of about it, 
and then make them spell the words in the 
order in which they have written them. 
This is an excellent introduction to the 
writing of compositions, though the teacher 
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should not be so unwise as to call them 
such. 

15. Dictate to a class ten words difficult 
to spell, and see how many will write them 
correctly on their slates. —V. 2. Journal of 
Education. 


THE DISTRICT. SCHOOL. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


T was our misfortune in boyhood to go to 
| a district school. A little, square, pine 
building, blazing in the sun, stood upon the 
highway, without a tree for shade or shadow 
near it; without bush, yard, fence, or cir 
cumstance to take off its bare, cold, hard, 
hateful look. Before the door, in winter, 
was the pile of wood for fuel; and there, in 
summer, were the chips of the winter’s wood. 

In winter we were squeezed into the re- 
cess of the furthest corner, among little 
boys who seemed to be sent toschool merely 
to fill up the chinks between the bigger boys. 
Certainly we were never sent for any such 
absurd purpose as an education. There 
were the great scholars ; the school in winter 
was for them, not for us picaninnies. We 
were read and spelled twice a day unless 
something happened to prevent, which did 
happen about every other day. For the 
rest of the time we were busy in keeping 
still. And a time we always had of it. Our 
shoes always would be scraping on the floor, 
or knocking the shins of urchins who were 
also being ‘‘educated.’’ All of our littl 
legs together (poor, tired, nervous, restless 
legs, with nothing to do!) would fill up the 
corner with such a noise that every ten or 
fifteen minutes the master would bring down 
his two-foot hickory ferule on the desk with 
a clap that sent shivers through our hearts 
to think how that would have felt if it had 
fallen somewhere else ; and then, with a look 
that swept us all into utter extremity of still 
ness, he would cry, ‘‘Silence! in that cor 
Stillness would last for a few min 
utes; but little boys’ memories are not 
capacious. Moreover, some of the boys 
had great gifts of mischief, and some of 
mirthfulness, and some had both together! 
The consequence was that just when we were 
the most afraid to laugh, we saw the most 
comical thing to laugh at. ‘Temptations 
that we could have vanquished with a smile 
out in the free air were irresistible in our 
little corner, where a laugh and a stinging 
slap were very apt to woo each other. 50, 
we would hold on and fill up; and others 


ner!’’ 





















would hold on and fill up, too ; till, by-and- 
by, the weakest would let go a mere whiffet 
of a laugh, and then down went all the pre- 
cautions, and one went off, and another, 
and another, touching off the others like a 
pack of fire-crackers! It was in vain to 
deny it. But as the process of snapping our 
heads and pulling our ears went on with 
primitive sobriety, we each in turn, with 
tearful eyes and blubbering lips, declared 
‘we didn’t mean to,’’ and that was true; 
and that ‘‘ we wouldn’t do so any more,’’ 
and that was a fib, however unintentional; 
for we never failed to do just so again, and 
that about once an hour all day long. Be- 
sides this our principal business was to shake 
and shiver at the beginning of the school 
for very cold, and to sweat and stew for the 
rest of the time before the fervid glances of 
a great box iron stove red-hot. 

Oh, dear! can there be anything worse 
for a lively, mercurial, mirthful, active little 
boy than going to a winter distfict school ? 
Yes. Going to a summer district school ! 
The last is the Miltonic depth below the 
deepest depth. 

A woman kept thesummer schools, sharp, 
precise, unsympathetic, keen, and untiring. 
Of all ingenious ways of fretting little boys, 
doubtless her ways were the most expert. 
Not a tree was there to shelter the house. 
The sun beat down on the shingles and clap- 
boards until the pine knots shed pitchy tears, 
and the air was redolent of warm pine wood 
smell. The benches were slavs with legs in 
them. The desks were slabs at an angle, 
cut, hacked, scratched; each year’s edition 
of jack-knife literature overlaying its prede- 
cessor until, in our day, it already wore 
cuttings and carvings two or three inches 
deep. But if we cut a morsel, or stuck in 
pins, or pinched off splinters, the little sharp- 
eyed mistress was on hand, and one look of 
her eye was worse than a sliver in our foot ; 
and one nip of her fingers was equal toa 
jab of a pin—for we had tried both. 

We envied the flies—merry fellows, bounc- 
ing about, tasting that apple skin, patting 
away at that crumb of bread; now out at 
the window, then in again; on your nose, 
on your neighbor’s cheek, off to the very 
schoolma’am’s lips, dodging her slap, and 
then letting off a real round and round buzz, 
up, down, this way, that way, and every 
way. Oh, we envied the flies more than 
anything, except the birds. The windows 
were so high that we could not see the grassy 
meadows; but we could see the tops of the 
distant trees, and the far, deep, bounteous 
blue sky. There flew the robins, there went 
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the bluebirds, and there went we. We fol- 
lowed that old polyglot, the skunk black- 
bird, and heard him describe the way they 
talked at the winding-up of the Tower of 
Babel. We thanked every meadow-lark 
that sung on, rejoicing as it flew. Now and 
then a ‘‘chipping-bird’’ would flutter on 
the very window-sill, turn its little head 
sidewise, and peer in on the medley of boys 
and girls. Long before we knew that it 
was in Scripture, we sighed: Oh, that we 
had the wings of a bird—we would fly away 
and be out of this hateful school. As for 
learning, the sum of all we ever got at a 
district school would scarcely cover the first 
ten letters of the alphabet. One good, kind, 
story-telling, Bible-rehearsing aunt at home, 
with apples and gingerbread premiums, is 
worth all the schoolma’ams that ever stood 
by to see poor little fellows roast in those 
boy-traps called district schools. 


LESSONS OF A LIFE. 


RECENT study of the life of the emi- 

nent botanist, Linnzeus, by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Cady, illustrates two points it is well 
to consider. The first—that a student 
should be encouraged in following his natural 
bent—is recognized in those modern institu- 
tions of learning which offer elective courses. 
The influence of parents and guardians, 
however, precedes the school or college. 
Parents should be careful not only to under- 
stand but to respect the tastes of their chil- 
dren, If this course were pursued, there 
would not be so much time lost and money 
expended in the acquisition of knowledge 
practically useless to the student. Nor 
would the boy who does not learn be so 
severely blamed, if the question were first 
determined whether his mental character is 
adapted to the process of education forced 
upon him. 

Linneus, born in 1707, in Sweden, was 
born too soon for the advantages which are 
now enjoyed by students. His father wasa 
country clergyman, and father and mother 
designed him for the father’s profession. 
The lad was entered upon the classical 
course, but, after trial, was returned upon 
the parental hands asadunce. ‘The boy 
would rather pick flowers to pieces and con- 
struct theories upon them, than pick human 
learning, for live purposes, out of the dead 
languages. But, as there are good things in 
diet which every stomach cannot receive, so 
is there mental food which every mind can- 
not digest and assimilate. 
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The parents of the lad were bitterly dis- 
appointed and somewhat irritated. rhey 


gave up the idea of making anything of 


their son in a literary vocation, and were 
about to bind him to some pursuit in which 
brains were not required. Just here a friend 
of the family, a physician, who knew the 
boy better than his family and first teachers, 
took Linnzus in hand and gave him three 
years’ instruction in botany and physiology 
It was hoped he would do for a doctor of 
medicine, if not for a doctor in theology. 
His fame is well established, and his bota 
and 
modified since his time, are still admitted 
and recognized. 

Thus our first point is illustrated—that 
proficiency in any branch. of knowledge « 
pursuit in life depends much upon the 1 
tural tastes and adaptation. The next point 
is, that the youth who knows what is right 
for him is sure to ‘‘goahead.’’ To becon 
demned as an incapable does not utterly d 
courage the man or boy who knows there is 
something in him. young botanist 
who had received so severe a repulse from 
his early teachers, under the tutelage of one 
who understood him, developed such capacity 
that he was pronounced fit for a university 
course in medicine. 

Here was presented anotherdilemma. A 
university course required money, and 
money was a rare article in the 
parson’s house. A connection of the family 
—Professor Humerus—in the University at 
Lund undertook to maintain the lad at the 
university. ‘The young student traversed on 
foot the eighty four miles’ distance between 
his father’s house and the university. On 
his arrival, tired and footsore, at Lund, he 
met a funeral procession. He casually in 
quired of a bystander whose funeral it was, 
and was shocked with the reply: ‘It is that 
of a professor in the university—Professo1 
Humerus.”’ 

‘The poor lad sat down on a tombstone 
and wept. No situation can be conceived 
more desolate and disheartening. Here 
again he was relieved. He attracted the 
attention of a principal man in the funeral 
procession, who knew his story, and who 
took the place of the deceased professor. 
Linnzeus was by him entered in the univer- 
sity, and aided there in his support. It is 
not to be inferred that life under such con- 
ditions was easy. It was a life of privation 
and hardship, sustained, however, by love 
of his pursuits and by the hope of the re- 
compense in fame and position which came 
at last as the reward of his patience and dili- 
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educatory’ Mark Twain’s enjoyment went on 
also. He laughed till his face was a reddish 
purple and wet with tears. He soon got 
beyond shaking, and began to sway for- 
ward and then backward. As his merriment 
increased with Riley’s ‘object teaching,’ 
he bent over, clasped his knees with his 
hands and rocked, in the ecstasy of de- 
light. But the climax was reached when 
the ‘object teacher’ illustrated the lesson 
with the object—a peanut, held up by Mr. 
Riley’s thumb and forefinger. The school 
declared the peanut is ‘ something good to 
eat.’ The object-teacher prefers to call the 
peanut an ‘element.’ The school declare 
the color of the peanut ‘brown.’ The ob- 
ject teacher prefers to be accurate, and calls 
the peanut ‘blonde.’ Mr. Riley’s face, voice 
and manner in the whole performance make 
it absurdly amusing, and there were shouts 
of laughter from the audience. But Mark 
Twain was past shouting. He was now too 
exhausted to join in such demonstrations. 
He laughed silently, wiped his eyes with his 
pocket handkerchief, twisted and writhed 
about in his agony of fun, and looked as if 
he would, at any moment, tumble off his 
seat. He had so given himself up to the 
performance that he was unconscious, for 
the time, of the presence of anybody but 
Riley and himself. I doubt if James Whit- 
comb Riley ever got so rare and spontaneous 
a compliment before as Mark Twain then 
gave him.’’ 
elpntcccteaitiininiceaaads 

SUGGESTION TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


EXAMINATION IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 








eye E Superintendents give a list of words for 
,.) the teacher to spell, and mark the certificate 
according to the number of words spelled cor- 
rectly. ‘These lists usually contain many words 
difficult to spell. 

We think that words commonly used by good 
speakers and writers should be selected for that 
purpose. Also, that teachers should be ques- 
tioned in regard to some of the more important 
rules pertaining to Orthography. It is certainly 
important to be able to spell correctly the tech- 
nical terms used in the various sciences, and 
even to spell many obsolete words; but it is 
much more important to know how to spell the 
words we see and hear every day. 

Superintendents should be guided in mark- 
ing the certificate, if words are misspelled, by 
the 47nd of word misspelled, and the manner 
in which it is misspelled. Most teachers would 
be more likely to misspell the word ‘“ conchol- 
ogy” than “geography.” Definitions should 
also be given by the Superintendent whenever 
necessary. 

The following list, we think, contains words 
sufficiently difficult for the common school 
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teacher to spell, if questioned in regard to the 
important rules: Fall, grass, gas, yes, egg, arc, 
braggart, permitting, attorneys, groceries, mon- 
eys, daylight, daily, Allegheny, Tallahassee, 
Tennessee, Mediterranean, crying, drying, 
screech-owl, secrecy, business, cemetery, bal- 
ance, exceed, supersede, grammar, caterpillar, 
nuisance, exaggerate, secede, tyrannous, license, 
billions, billiards, Palestine, shovel, griddle, 
Israelites, Cincinnati, borough, rough, rite, idol, 
folios, fir, bury, capitol, choir, colonel, physiol- 
ogy, hypocrisy, martyr, ache, psalm, rhyme, 
emperor, Brooklyn, Chesapeake, awful. 

The following questions on rules or others, 
similar, might be given: Why is the 7 doubled 
in the word fall? Spelling the word egg with 
two g’s is an exception to what rule? etc, 

Having given this matter much thought, and 
having had some experience as an examiner, 
we present these views for the consideration of 
all who are especially interested in our public 
schools.—2. Chadwick, Emporium, Pa. 


— ae 


WHICH SOLUTION PREFERRED? 

“Tue following question,’’ writes a corres- 
pondent who is a School Director, ‘is very 
frequently used in this community, at teachers’ 
examinations, by Normal classes, and others. 
The first method is condemned by many, and 
only the second approved as correct. Others 
again hold that, as the first method is correct in 
its results, not only in this question, but in 
others of a similar nature, the method is an ac- 
curate one, even if it be not in accord with strict 
mathematical rules: in other words, that the 
process should not be condemned when the re- 
sult is accurate, and can be demonstrated.”’ 

PROBLEM.—Sold 406 barrels of flour at a commis- 
sion of 4 per cent., and invested the proceeds in 
wheat at a commission of I 4 per cent. My whole com- 
mission was $110. How much wheat was purchased 
at 80 cts. per bushel? and what was the price of the 
flour per barrel ? 
1st Solution— 

044+..015=—=.055; $110-+-.055 — $2000; $2000 
.04==$80. $2000—$80—$1920 — money spent for 
wheat, which, at 80 cts. per bushel, will buy 2400 
bushels. $1920-+$110—$20}30—money received for 
406 barrels of flour, or $5.00 per barrel. 
2d Solution— 

1.00—.04 = .96; 1.00+.014%—1,01%; I-01¥% 
r+ .96 = 1.0533; 1.05$3—1.00—,0533; 110.0548 
= $1920; $1920 + .80 =2400 bushels; $1920+-$110 
==$2030; 2030-+-40¢€—$5.00 per barrel. 

The first method of solution, as above, is in- 
correct, because it adds four one- hundredths (.04) 
of the price received for the flour and one and 
a half hundredths (.015) of the price paid for the 
wheat—an impossible addition under the con- 
ditionsnamed. ‘‘As well,” says a friend at our 
elbow, ‘‘ add one-fourth of an elephant and one- 
fifth of a wheelbarrow—the sum will be nine- 
twentieths of what?’’ By the first method we 
have $2000—for what? Then by division we 
get $80. What is this $80? Any method that 
cannot be intelligently explained should not be 
approved. 
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RAINY DAY RECESSES. 


BY KATHIE MOORE, YORK, PA, 


ee five years the rainy day recesses were 
the torment of my life. Iam sure that 
no teacher ever tried more conscientiously 
than I to make school life pleasant as well 
as interesting to the little ones, and I am 
sure, too, that I had fair success in every 
way except in the matter of rainy day re- 
cesses. 

The children will always manage to 
amuse themselves gloriously indoors if they 
are allowed to romp, but loud and _ boister- 
ous noise of all kinds was forbidden in 
my schoolroom—indeed, on bright days the 
children were not allowed to remain in the 
room at all at recess, unless for some very 
good reason, and then they were obliged to 
keep their seats. But when the weather 
was bad, so that they could not play in the 
open air, how was I to keep forty or fifty 
small people joyously yet quietly happy? I 
tried a number of plans, all of which were 
attended with some drawback. Story-tell- 
ing was always my reserve force, but in this 
case, though the little ones would sit quiet 
and listen with great apparent interest, | 
found that the intermission when passed in 
this way did not serve the purpose for which 
it was intended. The children needed 
some active recreation that would allow 
them perfect freedom of voice and move- 
ment, and yet would not approach a romp. 

One winter it was my fortune to teach in 
a section of the country where rain seems 
to fall for at least half the year, and as the 
school months were in the very midst of the 
rainy season, a long vista of rainy day re- 
cesses and noons (for the schoolhouse lay in 
a new and thinly-settled district) stretched 
before me most drearily, and I was com- 
pelled to invent a number of games and 
amusements that were quiet yet delightful 
to the children. At first I took an active 
part in the games, but in a little while the 
children were so thoroughly acquainted 
with them that they needed no guidance, 
and the rainy day recesses came to be so 
enjoyed by them that the clouds were al- 
ways welcomed with anticipations of pleas- 
ure. I well tell you of our favorite game— 


my favorite, because it brightened their | 


faculties, quickened their observation, and 
taught them keenness of sight, at the same 
time cultivating their sense of honor. It 
also gave them enough exercise to refresh 
them after their hours of study. 

The schoolhouse was a small log build- 
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ing, full of cracks, chinks, and knot-holes, 
that afforded excellent hiding-places for 
small article, and as our game was reall, 
one of hide-and-seek—though the seeking 
was done with the eyes only—I was very 
glad our walls were not immaculately 
smooth as are those of most schoolhouses 

The object to be hidden was alway 
something small and white—generally a | 
of chalk not half an inch long, or a few 
blossoms of the white immortelles that grew 
so profusely on the green slopes without. 
One of the children was chosen to hide the 
‘ebit,’’ as they called it, while the other 
went out under the low projecting roof that 
sheltered them fromthe rain. The rule was 
that the 4z¢ must always be placed in plain 
sight, and you would be surprised to find 
how skillful the little witches became 
finding obscure and out-of-the-way places in 
which it was in plain sight. As I said be 
fore, the knot-holes, crevices, and cracks 
afforded hiding-places, to say nothing of 
dusty corners, ledges, and picture-frames. 
When the 47¢ was safely stowed away, the 
children were called in and then began 
lively time, for though they were allowed to 
talk and move about the room, they were 
not allowed to touch or move any article 
As soon as a pair of bright eyes detected 
the 477, the successful one cried out ‘‘7 see,’’ 
but the game was not closed until each had 
found it. The one who first cried ‘‘ J see’’ 
remained in the room to hide the 4¢ again. 

It is wonderful how quick and observant 
those children became, and how their eyes 
were trained to a keenness that astonished 
me. Imagine a bit of chalk placed in a 
crack near the ceiling, and with one glan 
of the eyes along the wall, a dozen voices 
would cry ‘‘/see.’’ Indeed, I was gener 
ally the last one to find it, much to the de- 
light of my little ones. After awhile | 
ticed that the game actually helped the chil- 
dren in their reading. It seems that t 
training their eyes received helped them 
see and appropriate printed words on 
page, much more rapidly and accurate 
than before, and that searching glance alo 
those cracked and stained walls, that to 
in every mark and detail of the undress¢ 
logs, worked wonders in transforming my 
slow and stumbling readers into sure and 
steady little elocutionists. I have no doubt 
but that as good results might have been 
traced in other branches of study, all fro 
this simple rainy-day game. 

The inclination to ‘‘ cheat ’’ is so notice- 
able among children, and this game afforded 
such a good opportunity for it, that 1 began 
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by impressing upon them the necessity for 
fair play, and though at first there were a 
number of delinquents who would cry 
** J see’’ when they did mof see, it was not 
very long before they began to take quite a 
pride in being honorable; and I know many 
instances in which a child would sadly give 
up the game rather than tell a falsehood, 
when a few weeks before he would have 
cried ‘‘ 7see’’ with the most barefaced ef- 
frontery. There isso much in trusting to 
a child’s honor! 

There were several other games that the 
children enjoyed. Often we would vary 
them by singing movement songs, and I de 
not know but that these were even more 
popular than the games. Choosing a bright, 
lively tune, setting to it simple words in 
which there was plenty of scope for motions 
that exercised the arms and limbs of the little 
ones, became a duty that I performed al- 
most as regularly as [I sent in my monthly 
report, but the pleasure and profit it brought 
to my rainy day recesses more than repaid 
me for my labor. 


_ 
>_> 





GOVERNMENT IN A PRIMARY 
SCHOOL. 


BY SARAH W. SMITH. 





PRIMARY teacher often hears such 
{\ remarks as these: ‘‘It is easy to govern 
little children ; they are not old enough to 
make a teacher much trouble.’’ ‘If I had 
the little ones, I know I could get along with- 
out a bit of trouble,’’ and similar remarks. 
There is not so much deliberately planned 
mischief in the primary grades as in some 
others, perhaps; but the restless activity of 
so many undisciplined natures, unable to 
fix their minds on even the most attractive 
work for more than a few minutes at a time, 
will soon bring about a small earthquake, if 
the teacher has not the skill necessary to 
control and direct these small forces. ‘‘ You 
might as well go stand upon the beach and 
bid the main flood bate its usual height,’’ as 
to stand before a company of small children 
and say to the wriggling mass of uneasy 
hands and feet, “‘Be still.’’ If physical 
force alone were needed, then it would be 
much easier to govern a child of six than 
one of sixteen years. But when we remem- 
ber that the aim of school government should 
be to teach self-control, to secure attention 
to work in hand, and to develop moral 
character, then we realize that it is no easy 
task to govern a primary school rightly. 
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No doubt we all agree that teaching the 
young idea how to shoot is a delightful task, 
but the necessity of governing is the fy in 
the pot of ointment, the thorn among the 
roses, the cloud that sometimes obscures the 
sunshine, the dz//er in the sweet. Happy is 
that teacher, who can so harmonize the 
various wills—and wonts—that there will 
be little friction or need for the assertion of 
authority. 

A quiet, self-controlled teacher, who 
knows she is master of the situation, has 
every advantage over one who is fussy, noisy, 
or nervous. ‘‘A low, sweet voice, that ex- 
cellent thing in woman,”’ is a great help in 
governing little children. An enthusiastic 
teacher, in her very anxiety to make her ex- 
planations clear and plain to all, will, almost 
without knowing it, take a high pitch and 
speak in an excited way that has a tendency 
to make her pupils noisy and nervous. 
Some teachers use a tone in the schoolroom 
that they use nowhere else, habitually speak- 
ing in a sharp, commanding way, with 
never a ‘‘ please’’ or ‘‘ thank you.’’ Such 
a voice is tiresome and exasperating enough 
to stir up all the evil in a child. 

Then we talk too much to have our words 
effective. I heard a teacher of a teachers’ 
training class say this summer that no one 
caution.to young teachers had to be so often 
repeated as the one against too much talking. 
We say the same things over and over. We 
ask a question, then before the child has 
had time fairly to weigh our words, we say, 
‘* Now think,’’ ‘‘ Can you think?’’ Then 
the question is repeated, and again the child 
is called upon to think. How many of us 
could do much thinking under such circum- 
stances ! 

System and order, with variety, are also 
a necessity in a well-governed school. I 
visited a school once where from five to ten 
were deprived of their recess each session 
for dropping their slate pencils. I after- 
wards mentioned the fact to an experienced 
primary teacher, who replied that if pencils 
were frequently dropped it showed lack of 
skill on the part of the ¢eacher. I did not 
understand then how this could be, and 
thought her reply severe, but now I believe 
she was right. I have learned since that 
the children may be taught to work in such 
an orderly, systematic way that confusion 
will be avoided and unnecessary noise pre- 
vented. 

Acarefully prepared programme is another 
great aid in school management. It is well 
to have general exercises in the beginning, 
in the middle, and at the close of each ses- 
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sion. In the beginning, that the change 
from play to work may be made as pleasant 
as possible; in the middle, as a rest; at the 
close, because then the children are too tired 
for difficult work. The general exercises 
may consist of short lessons in writing, 
drawing, music, oral language, or phonics. 
In addition to these, there should be fre- 
quent opportunities given for changing posi- 
tions and exercising different muscles. And 
by thus giving a lawful opportunity to work 
off surplus energy you will lessen Johnny’s 
desire to stand on his head or punch Willie 
the first time your back is turned. 

One great source of inattention and con- 
sequent disorder is large classes. Short 
recitations and small classes are helps not 


always duly appreciated by the teachers of 


ungraded schools. I like the Quincy method 
of grouping together those of about the same 
mental ability for class work. This enables 
the teacher to do more individual work, 
prevents the quick ones from answering all 
the questions, and gives the slow ones a 
better opportunity for mental growth. 
While the teacher is busy with one group, 
the rest of the class may be employed with 
busy work. I have long envied the kinder- 
gartens their abundance of material for finger 
employment, and have felt sure that much 
of this material might be used to advantage 
in our work, if we only knew what to get 
and how to use it. 

A certain amount of slate work having 
been assigned a class, when the time comes 
for examining this, I pass among them, cor- 
recting slates, and distributing this busy 
work to those who have done their 
The careless and idle do their work 
again, while the others are happy with their 
slat weaving, stick laying, blocks, paper 
folding, tablets, or whatever the material 
may be. No threats are made, no rewards 
offered, no scolding done; but it does not 
take even the dullest long to perceive that 
it is worth while to do his best. And 
hest a child can do should always be ac- 
cepted, though it may not be so good as his 
neighbor’s. 

The battle is won when a child finds that 
each attempt of his to do right is appre- 
ciated, and that every time he carries out 
his own plans regardless of the teacher’s 
wishes, he must pay the penalty in some for- 
feited pleasure. 

One more suggestion. <A very successful 
minister was once asked how it was that he 
could accomplish so much work outside of 
his regular duties as pastor. He replied that 
he made it a point never to do anything 


best. 


over 
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himself that he could possibly get some one 
else todo. Would not this rule be equally 
applicable to the school-room? In the p1 
mary grade, especially, there are many art 
cles to be distributed and gathered up agai 
each day. If the teacher does this she wil 
be hurried, while the children have this tin 
to play. If, on the other hand the childre 
be taught to do these things for themselv: 
and each other, they will be kept busy, a 
the teacher will have time for the genet 
oversight of all. And, best of all, the cl 
dren are learning to do by doing. 

ernment that ha 
t self-controll 


These helps to good g¢ 
been mentioned—a qu 
teacher, low voice and pleasant tones, sy 
tem and order, a carefully prepared 
gramme, recitations in groups, plenty of busy 
work adapted to taste and ability of pupil 
and a teacher with patience to wait whi 
the children do the work—are only a few 
the essentials. ‘To these should be added 
knowledge of child-nature in general, and 
each child in particular, and, in and throu 
all, love for the children, devotion to t 
work, and faith in God.— Ohio Education 
Monthly. 
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TEMPERANCE vs. INTEMPERANCE 
HARK. 


BY REV. J. MAX 


TT’HE final triumph of temperance over 1 
| temperance will, I believe, only 
brought about by the same gradual proc« 
of evolution by which every other so 
advance is made. No virtue, social or in- 
dividual, springs suddenly up, and ind 
pendently of all other virtues. ‘They mu 
grow up together, mutually dependent, a 
ing and re-acting upon one another. In 
wider still, all the moral faculties 
man grow with the intellectual; and both 
with the physical. All help one another 
None outstrips another to any consider: 
ble degree. In order to hasten the develop- 
ment of any particular one, we must deve 
the whole set to which it belongs, and t 
certain extent the whole being of which 
isa part. If, therefore, we would special! 
accelerate the growth of temperance, 
cannot do so by neglecting the other vit 
tues, or any of the other qualities of civilized 
and enlightened society, byt must accom 
plish our end with and through all these. 
To the neglect of this fundamental trut! 
must mainly be attributed the comparative 
lack of success of the temperance movement! 
as such. Christianity is the only system o! 


+ 


sense 
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reform that fully recognizes it. Hence, too, 
it is to Christianity that we must look for 
the great bulk of the work, the essential 
groundwork, of temperance reform. 

In the first place we must correct, instruct, 
and strengthen the public sentiment and the 
public conscience, in the matter. In our 
country, above all others, public opinion is 
sovereign. If by any means this can be 
permanently and sincerely aroused against 
intemperance, the monster’s back will be 
broken. ‘That most fruitful seed of drunk- 
enness, the wine cup at parties, weddings, 
dinners, in the home and at the public ban- 
quet, will be destroyed. It seems, indeed, 
as though we were growing in that direction 
very rapidly, but I fear too one-sidedly to 
be lasting; and too much of the sentiment 
is as yet hollow, artificial, insincere, both in 
the churches and everywhere else. 

To purify and fully bring into vogue an 
intelligent and wholesome sentiment is al- 
most wholly in the hands of the Christians 
of the land. By means of the pulpit and 


press on the one hand, and the influence of 
individual word and example on the other, 
they could, if united and in earnest, create so 
mighty a popular feeling against intemper- 
ance as would in the course of time drive it 
out of every respestable home,+banish it 
from every social circle, and force it every- 


where to be recognized as the disreputable, 
disgraceful thing that it is. Lack of true 
union on the part of the churches, and lack 
of earnestness on the part of the members, 
are the two great obstacles now in the way 
ofa healthy, universal temperance sentiment. 

While to the leavening power of the 
Christ- principle must be entrusted the main 
task of symmetrically bringing up the whole 
man and society to the required condition 
of moral and intellectual enlightenment, 
other auxiliary agencies in the special direc- 
tion of temperance will not be without prac- 
tical value, if judiciously and temperately 
employed. Two such have always appeared 
particularly feasible to me. 

First, the organization of societies for en- 
forcing the observance of the laws. While 
legislation can never take the place of re- 
generation in combating a moral evil, the 
honest enforcement of such excellent laws 
as we have, against selling liquor to minors, 
and to habitual drunkards, and on Sundays, 
will help at least outwardly to restrain the 
evil. Therefore the formation of associa- 
tions of earnest, fearless, self-denying men 
who shall make it their special business, 
supported by all the moral and pecuniary 
influence of the society, to have existing 
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laws on the subject rigorously carried out, 
would be of no little assistance. Similar to 
the societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to children, and to animals, they might do 
even a greater work than these. 

Then, the opening of rooms that shall be 
satisfactory substitutes for liquor saloons, 
sample parlors, and bars. In the temper- 
ance work as in every other the truth holds 
good, that the demand regulates the supply. 
Lessen the demand for liquors and the supply 
will lessen itself. The production and traffic 
will have to decrease. Nothing else will 
bring this about. The plan I should like to 
see generally and perseveringly tried is 
therefore one that, recognizing this, aims 
mainly to prevent the appetite for and habit 
of strong drink in those who have not yet 
become its slaves. 

What takes the young man to the saloons 
at first is not the liquor he getsthere. It is 
the air of unrestrained freedom that per- 
vades the place. He can say and do what 
he pleases there; make himself as comforta- 
ble as possible; is the peer of every one 
else there; can come and go as early or late 
as he chooses. He is perfectly ‘‘ at home.’’ 
The company he finds is congenial, and is 
never. wanting. There is a real sociability. 
All the furniture and amusements are spec- 
ially devised with this end in view. These 
are the things that first attract the young 
man. It is only afterward, because liquor 
is served and every one drinks it, that he 
contracts the habit of drinking himself. 
Now I would have just such rooms fitted up 
and thrown open everywhere; the same air 
of unrestraint; the same bright light and 
warmth and attractive comforts, and even 
more added if possible; lively music, jolly 
company, cards, billiards, cigars, with the 
privilege of buying hot or cold coffee, tea, 
chocolate, milk, or soda water, of the best 
quality, and cheaper than they could be had 
anywhere else. Above all, ice crear should 
be sold there; for there is nothing that 
appeases the thirst for something strong so 
fully as ice cream. I have heard of re- 
formed inebriates whose sole salvation it 
was. Whenever the passion would arise, 
the burning thirst, they would eat a plate of 
it and be satisfied. The rooms should be 
furnished according to the locality; not an 
elegant parlor in some rough neighborhood. 
Nothing like a ‘‘ goody ’’ air should be there. 
Visitors should not be officiously welcomed, 
piously entertained and suspiciously watched, 
not made comfortable by patronizing at- 
tendants, but permitted to make themselves 
comfortable. 
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The chief trouble with all attempts in 
this direction has always been that too 
much was attempted. In the furnishing and 
conducting of free rooms for young men 
the tastes and habits of the reformers were 
consulted instead of those of the ones to be 
reformed. They were too ‘‘nice,’’ stiff, 
orderly ; comfortable for those whose char- 
acters and tastes were already purified, but 
on that very account uncomfortable for 
those who were yet in their rank, wild na- 
ture. Religious tracts, Bibles, pictures, and 
incipient evangelists were too conspicuous. 
What is needed is a genuine loafing-room, 
not under the express ‘auspices of a church 
or temperance society, but a place of resort 
that will satisfy the unregenerate, the crude 
human nature, in all that is not absolutely 
sinful, and that will not drive away by a too 
striking contrast even the wicked and de- 
praved. 

This plan may not be an easy one to 
carry out. It is one demanding much wis- 
dom, patience, and money to keep it from 
becoming degrading instead of gradually 
elevating in its influence. But I fail to see 
its impossibility, or even impracticability. 
Working in harmony with the other more 
fundamentally reformatory agencies before 
alluded to, it would go a long way toward 
solving the great problem with which Amer- 
ican society is so painfully laboring. As 
with every other measure, it will take time 
—many years—to make it permanently and 
evidently tell. The temperance work, if it is 
not to be a mere transient struggle, must be 
essentially a regenerative and educating pro- 
cess. All such work is slow. It takes time 
to build for eternity. Christian Union. 
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COURAGE OR DUTY. 


YRECISELY what courage or what duty 
| is, or what relation one bears to the 
other, or how much one is an inseparable 
part of the other, would be rather diffi- 
cult for the most learned of our learned so- 
cieties to determine. There was a story told 
by Charles Dickens—which was fugitively 
printed, and is not to be found in any of his 
collected works with which we are familiar 
—of one of a company of Napoleon’s 
soldiers who, in the retreat from Moscow, 
undertook to carry with him the infant 
child of his dead captain. The terrors of 
that retreat are common history, and to 
them the bearer of the little child was 
among the first to succumb. When dying 
he gave his charge to a comrade, who also 
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fell by the way, and so on and on, to the 
next and next, until there were but two or 
three left of the company; the infant 
was carried by one or another of the freez- 
ing and starving soldiers until at last a place 
of saféty was reached. One by one his 
rescuers had given to the child the food 
necessary to sustain their own lives, and 
from the first of these unknown heroes unto 
the last, not one had murmured, not one had 
thought of deserting his living charge to the 
common fate. 

There was courage in this, but there was 
also a sense of duty inspiring it which made 
the courage possible. But who can say 
what it was which inspired them to feel that 
it was their duty to sacrifice, as some did, 
their lives for this child, that had no claim 
of common blood upon them? 

Another story illustrating the presence of 
this double sense of courage and duty was 
told the other day in the telegraphic de- 
spatches the other day from Nova Scotia, by 
Captain Winter, of the Gloucester fishing 
schooner Finance, which was driven upon 
the rocks off Blanche Island on the rst 
instant. From the fury of the gale, thick 
with snow, and the violence of the waves, 
there was momentary danger of the ship go- 
ing to pieces, and the only hope of rescue 
the ship’s company had was that, before she 
did so, communication should be established 
with the shore. One of the crew, Fred. 
Bryant, of Bath, Me., volunteered to carry 
a line through the surf to the island, at- 
tempted to do it, was tossed about by the 
breakers and hurled back, and, being bruised, 
benumbed and exhausted; was swept under 
the vessel and drowned. ‘Then another of 
the crew, George Johnson, tried to get to 
land, but was dragged back unconscious, half 
frozen and exhausted. ‘The third man to 
volunteer was James McKiver, an English- 
man, who tied a rope about him, and flung 
himself into the boiling surf. ‘* He was,”’ 
says the captain, ‘‘ beaten back again and 
again, but with wonderful courage and en- 
durance he kept on. His boots were torn 
off, his oilskin was stripped from him, but 
still he kept on, and finally reached the 
island barefooted and almost perished with 
cold. But his work was not yet ended. 
The brave fellow dragged the rope out of 
the sea, braced his bare feet against the icy 
shore, and held the line tight until another 
one of the crew got to land on it. Then 
McKiver sunk dying to the earth. 

‘‘The rest of the crew got safely to the 
island by means of the rope, and did all in 
their power to rally their perishing comrade, 
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who had risked his brave life that they 
might live, but there was no shelter of any 
kind on the island, and their efforts to save 
him were in vain.’”’ 

This deed required the highest degree of 
physicial courage, but courage, apart from 
duty, had done its work when the sailor 
leaped with the line into the icy, tempestuous 
sea. It was the higher sense of duty which 
made the perishing man drag the rope 
through the wave, and hold it, with his bare 
feet pressed against the rock, for the rescue 
of his comrades until he sank dying. Kings- 
ley said that in the mercy of God it is 
granted to but few men to carry a line from 
a sinking ship, and, believing that, it is not 
easy to say that this great-hearted -man 
should have died hereafter. He could die 
but once, and when again in the mercy of 
God would time, place, or circumstance 
have been so fit for him to lie down to rest? 

Too little note is taken of these obscure 
heroes, who, with a sense of duty which 
seems half divine, give their lives that 
others may live. Possibly it is because 
these great deeds of heroic duty are so 
common that they pass by with the passing 
day, and, if that is so, all the worse for the 
world that, though it gains so largely by 
them, is indifferent to what they do. 


~~ 
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WHAT SHALL THE SCHOOLS 
TEACH? 





BY REV. DR. C. H. PARKHURST. 
HE first, and pretty nearly the last thing 
that the public school ought to do, will 
be to teach the boy or girl to read, speak, 
and write the English language intelligently. 
This will afford no end of mental discipline, 
and will, at the same time, put in a pupil’s 
hand the key to every door that he may 
need to swing farther on. 

The prime office of schools is to help the 
poor majority solve the bread-and-butter 
problem. Mortality diminishes with the in- 
crease of intelligence. History shows that. 
People would live longer if they knew more, 
and had been better stocked with sensible 
and serviceable ideas when they went to 
school. How can I furnish my pupils with 
life-preservers, so that when they tumble 
into deep water they will able to float ? 

Public teaching has little or nothing to 
do except to deal with what is level with 
average condition. Exceptional talent, and 
the exceptional treatment due to it, belong 
to individual enterprise and to philanthropy. 


_ be said the less the better. 
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The state is not in the philanthropic busi- 
ness; it is no parent, has no personal re- 
gards, no affections. Its duties are horizon- 
tal, not vertical. High schools, colleges, 
and universities, are an advantage to the 
minority ; but the state goes out of its pro- 
vince in maintaining them, unless it can 
show that by such maintenance there are ad- 
vantages to the majority. 

It is to our national detriment that rich 
children and poor children are not edu- 
cated together. The poor children, in our 
cities especially, go to the public schools ; 
their wealthier rivals attend private schools. 
Beginning apart, they continue apart, and 
end apart. They never learn to understand 
each other. Their discrepant conditions 
are not bridged by playing together as boys, 
and it is, therefore, inevitable that young 
discrepancy should ripen into adult antagon- 
ism. Cleavage lines are persistent. Young 
differences keep growing and blossoming. 
Boys who get rubbed against each other in 
sport will not as adults rub against each 
other in earnest. 

The school ought also to give the average 
pupil a little arithmetic, and a little geogra- 
phy. As for geography, it might almost 
It is convenient 
and necessary to know something about 
one’s own country; also to know that the 
earth is round, and to have some general 
idea of countries abroad. As for geographi- 
cal details, it is sheer waste of time to learn 
them. If one-quarter of the time that is 
spent in learning minutiz about inaccessible 
regions and outlandish towns were employed 
judiciously, the child would have just as 
practical a knowledge of the world, and 
would have three-quarters of his time left to 
put to more profitable uses. The criticism 
to be passed on arithmetic is, that while it 
disciplines the pupil’s mind, it is usually 
taught in such a way that it has to be all 
learned over again before it is available for 
practical uses. A boy will know how to 
‘‘do sums’’ in his book, but that is no sign 
that he could take the first step or make the 
first figure toward solving the same problem 
in a store or an office. The instruction he 
has received has lacked the coupling-pin 
that binds the school-room and practical 
life in one train. The Forum. 


oo 


Our lives are songs ; God writes the words 
And we set them to music at pleasure: 
And the song grows glad, or sweet, or sad, 

As we choose to fashion the measure. 
And if it is sad, we can make it glad, 
Or if sweet, we can make it sweeter. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH THE SENSES.* 
‘‘ FIRST THE BLADE, THEN THE EAR, THEN THE 
FULL CORN IN THE EAR.”’ 


BY JOHN BROWN, M. D. 


NE of chief sins of our time is 
( hurry: it is helter-skelter, and devil 
take the hindmost. Off we go all too swift 
at starting, and we neither run so fast nor 
so far as we would have done, had we taken 
it cannily at first. This is true of a boy as 
well as of a blood colt. Not only are boys 
and colts made to do the work and the run- 
ning of full-grown men and horses, but 
they are hurried out of themselves and their 
now, and pushed into the middle of next 
week where nobody is wanting them, and 
beyond which they frequently never get. 

The main duty of those who care for the 
young is to secure their wholesome, their 
entire growth, for health is just the develop- 
ment of the whole nature in its due se- 
quences and proportions: first the blade— 
then the ear—then, and not till then, the 
full corn in the ear; and thus, as Dr. Tem- 
ple wisely says, ‘‘not to forget wisdom in 
teaching knowledge.’’ If the blade be 


the 
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forced, and usurp the capital it inherits; it | 
it be robbed by you its guardian of its 


* Wide and deep is the regret expressed in Eng- 
land and Scotland at the recent death of Dr. John 
Brown, the author of “Rab and His Friends,’ a 
delightful sketch that at once took its place among 
the English classics. He is recognized by the Sfec- 
tator as “ one of the greatest humorists Scotland has 
produced,” and as personally “a man of sweet and 
noble character.” ‘The American pronounces him 
** the poet-laureate of the canine race.’’? Another writer 
regards him the last of the successors of that great 
generation in which Scott, Lockhart, and Wilson 
were the most remarkable figures. He published, 
but a few weeks before he died, a volume of essays, 
in which he recorded the pride with which, as a boy 
at school in Edinburgh, he used to doff his hat when 
meeting Sir Walter Scott in the street. It is believed 
that, had he chosen so to do, he might have written 
something in fiction that would have been great; and 
it was his singularly modest view of his own powers 
that prevented him from making the attempt. Dr. 
Brown’s relations with animals, especially with dogs, 
have been likened to those of Sir Walter Scott. He 
numbered among his friends and correspondents some 
of the brightest lights of the time, among them Glad- 
stone, Ruskin, Thackeray, Motley, Dr. Holmes, and 
Hawthorne. Hawthorne read the “ Rab” while in 
England, and wrote him a letter in praise of it. 
“Almost the last thing I do in England,” he said, 
“is to thank you for it.’”” Dr. Brown had been few 
times out of his native land. His visits to London 
were infrequent, and the Continent he visited only 
two or three times. In 1876 he was awarded a civil 
list pension of five hundred dollars in recognition of 
his rare literary merits. 
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birthright, or squandered like a spendthrift, 
then there is not any ear, much less any 
corn; if the blade be blasted or dwarfed i: 
our haste and greed for the full shock and 
its price, we spoil all three. It is not easy 
to keep this always before one’s mind, that 
the young ‘* Is In a young body, and 
that healthy growth and harmless passing ot 
the time are more to be cared for than what 
is vainly called accomplishment. We ar 
preparing him to run his race, and accom 
plish shat which is one of his chief ends ; 
but we are too apt to start him off at his 
full speed, and he either bolts or breaks 
down—the worst thing for him generally 
being to win. In this way a child or boy 
should be regarded much more 
mean than as end, and his 
tion should have reference to 
mind, as old Montaigne said, 
forged, as well indeed, I would 
rather than—furnished, fed rather tha 
filled—two not always coincident condi- 
tions. 

Now exercise—the joy of genuine interest, 
of origination, of activity, of excitement 
—the play of the faculties—this is the tru 
life of a boy, not the accumulation of mere 
words. Words—the coin of thought—un 
less as the means of buying something else, 
are just as useless as other coin when it is 
hoarded ; and it is as silly, and in the tru 
sense as much the part and lot of a mzser, 
to amass words for their own sakes, as to 
keep all your guineas in a stocking and 
never spend them, but be satisfied with 
every now and then looking greedily at 
them and making them chink. Therefore 
it is that I dislike—as indeed who doesn’t ? 
The great thing 


—the cramming system. 
g 1s to secure 


with knowledge and the youn; 
that it shall be their own—that it be not 
merely external to their inner and real self, 
but shall go in succum et sanguinem; and 
therefore it is, that the self-teaching that a 
baby and a child give themselves remains 
witl. them forever—it of their essence, 
whereas what is given them a@é extra, espe 
cially if it be received mechanically, with 
out relish, and without any energizing of th 
entire nature, remains pitifully useless and 
wersh. ‘Try, therefore, always to get the 
resident teacher inside the skin, and who is 
forever giving his lessons, to help you and 
be on your side. 

Now in children, as we he 
works chiefly through the The 
quantity of accurate observation—of induc 
tion, and of deduction too (both of a much 
better quality than most of Mr. Buckle’s) ; 
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of reasoning from the known to the un- 
known; of inferring; the nicety of appre- 
ciation of the like and the unlike, the com- 
mon and the rare, the odd and the even; 
the skill of the rough and the smooth—of 
form, of appearance, of texture, of weight, 
of all the minute and deep philosophies of 
the touch and of the other senses—the 
amount of this sort of objective knowledge 
which every child of eight years has ac- 
quired—especially if he can play in the lap 
of nature and out of doors—and acquired 
for life, is, if we could only think of it, 
marvellous beyond any of our mightiest 
marches of intellect. Now, could we only 
get the knowledge of the school to go as 
sweetly and deeply and clearly into the 
vitals of the mind as this self-teaching has 
done, and this is the paradisiac way of*it, 
we should make the young mind grow as 
well as learn, and be in understanding a 
man as well as in simplicity a child; we 
should get rid of much of that dreary, 
sheer endurance of their school-hours—that 
stolid lending of ears that do not hear— 
that objectless looking without ever once 
seeing, and straining their minds without 
an aim; alternating, it may be, with some 
feats of dexterity and effort, like a man 
trying to lift himself in his own arms, or 
take his head in his teeth, exploits as dan- 
gerous, as ungraceful, and as useless, except 
to glorify the showman and bring wages in, 
as the feats of an acrobat. 

But you will ask, how is all this to be 
avoided if everybody must know how far 
the sun is from Georgium Sidus, and how 
much of phosphorus is in our bones, and of 
ptyalin and flint in human spittle—besides 
some 10,000 times 10,000 other things 
which we must be told and try to remember, 
and which we cannot prove not to be true, 
but which I decline to say we £now. 

But zs it necessary that everybody should 
know everything? Is it not much more to 
the purpose for every man, when his turn 
comes, to be able to do something; and I 
say, that other things being equal, a boy 
who goes bird-nesting, and makes a collec- 
tion of eggs, and knows all their colors and 
spots, going through the excitements and 
glories of getting them, and observing 
everything with a keenness, an intensity, an 
exactness, and a permanency, which only 
youth and a quick pulse, and fresh blood 
and spirits con.bined, can achieve—a boy 
who teaches himself natural history in this 
way, is not only a healthier and happier 
boy, but is abler in mind and body for 
entering upon the great game of life, than 
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the pale, nervous, bright-eyed, feverish, 
‘¢ interesting’ boy, with a big head and a 
small chest and thin legs, who is the ‘‘ cap- 
tain,’’ the miracle of the school; dux for 
his brief year or two of glory, and, ¢f he 
five, booby for life. I am, of course not 
going in for a complete curriculum of gen- 
eral ignorance; but I am for calling the 
attention of teachers to drawing out the 
minds, the energies, the hearts of their 
pupils through their senses, as well as pour- 
ing in through these same apertures the 
general knowledge of mankind, the capital 
of the race, into this one small being, who, 
it is to be hoped, will contrive to forget 
much of the mere words he has unhappily 
learned. 

For we may say of our time in all serious- 
ness, what Sydney Smith said in the fullness 
of his wisdom and his fun, of the panto- 
logic master of Trinity—Science 1s our 
forte; omniscience is our fotble. There is 
the seed of a whole treatise, a whole 
organon in this joke; think over it, and let 
it simmer in your mind, and you will feel 
its significance and its power. Now, what 
is science so called to every 999 men in 
1000, but something that the one man tells 
them he has been told by some one else— 
who may be one among say 50,o0o—is true, 
but of the truth of which these 999 men 
(and probably even the teaching thousandth 
man) can have no direct test, and, accord- 
ingly, for the truth or falsehood of which 
they, by a law of their nature, which re- 
jects what has no savor and is superfluous, 
don’t care one fig. How much better, how 
much dearer, and more precious in a double 
sense, because it has been bought by them- 
selves—how much nobler is the knowledge 
which our little friend, young Edward 
Forbes, ‘‘ that marvellous boy,’’ for instance 
—and what an instance !—is picking up, as 
he looks into everything he sees, and takes 
photographs upon his retina—the camera 
lucida of his mind—which never fade, of 
every midge that washes its face as a cat 
does, and preens its wings, every lady-bird 
that alights on his knee, and folds and un- 
folds her gauzy pinions under their spotted 
and glorious lids. How more real is not 
only this knowledge, but this little knowl- 
edger in his entire nature, than the poor 
being who can maunder amazingly the 
entire circle of human science at second, or 
it may be, twentieth hand ! 

There are some admirable, though cur- 
sory remarks on ‘‘ Ornithology as a Branch 
of Liberal Education,’’ by the late Dr. 
Adams of Banchory, the great Greek 
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scholar, in a pamphlet bearing this title, 
which he read as a paper before the last 
meeting of the British Association in Aber- 
deen. It is not only interesting as a piece 
of natural history, and a touching codpera- 
tion of father and son in the same field— 
the one on the banks of his own beautiful 
Dee and among the wilds of the Grampians, 
the other among the Himalayas and the 
forests of Cashmere; the son having been 
enabled, by the knowledge of his native 
birds got under his father’s eye, when 
placed in an unknown country, to recognize 
his old feathered friends, and to make new 
ones and tell their story; it is also valuable 
as coming from a man of enormous scholar 
ship and knowledge—the most learned phy- 
sician of his time—who knew Aristotle and 
Plato, and all those old fellows, as we know 
Maunder or Lardner—a hard-working couin- 
try surgeon, who was ready to run at any 
one’s call—but who did not despise t 

modern enlightenments of his profession 
because they were not in Paulus Agineta ; 
though, at the same time, he did not de- 
spise the admirable and industrious Paul 
because he was not up to the last doctrine 
of the nucleated cell, or did not read 
Hippocrates by the blaze of Paraffine; a 
man greedy of all knowledge, and welcom 
ing it from all comers, but who, at the end 
of a long life of toil and thought, gave it 
as his conviction that one of the best hel 
to true education, one of the best 
actives to the necessary mischiefs of mere 
scientific teaching and information, 
be found in getting the young to teach 
themselves some one of the natural sciences 


nis 


' 
} 
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counter- 


was to 


and singling out ornithology as one of the 
readiest and most delightful for such a life 
as his. 

I end these intentionally irregular remarks 
by a story. Some years ago I was in one 
of the wildest of the Perthshire 
Highlands. It was in autumn, and the lit 
tle school supported mainly by the Chief, 
who dwelt all the year round in the midst 
of his own people, was to be examined by 
the minister, whose native tongue, like that 
of his flock, was Gaelic, and who was as 
awkward and ineffectual, and sometimes as 
unconsciously indecorous, in his English, as 
a Cockney is in his kilt. It was a great 
occasion: the keen-eyed, firm-limbed, 
brown-cheeked little fellows were all in a 
buzz of excitement as we came in, and be- 
fore the examination began every eye was 
looking at us strangers as a dog looks at his 
game, or when seeking it; they knew every- 
thing we had on, everything that could be 


recesses 


[yt LY, 


| known through their senses. I never fi 
myself so studied and scrutinized before 
If any one could have examined them upon 
what they thus mastered, Sir Charles Trevel 
lyan and John Mill would have come away 
astonished, and, I trust, humble. Well 
then, the work of the day began; the mil 
was a-going, and what a change! | 
an instant their eyes were like the window 
of a house with the blinds down; no « 
looking out; everyt! blank ; th 
very features changed—their jaws fell, tl 
cheeks flattened, they drooped and look: 
ill at ease—stupid, drowsy, sulky—and get 
ting them to speak, or think, or in any w 
was like trying to get any o 


set 


was 


to energize, 


the window at three of asi 


when, if they do come, t 


to come to 
mer morning 
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my little Celts. I 
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was elsewhere 
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very 
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had merely to transmit or pass along, 
they were a tube through which 
blew the pea of knowledge into our f 
as performed as stolidly as if they 
but a tube. 
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He shouted out 
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thing else, received as suc] 

ous applause. I then ventur 

r to ask small and red 

cutlery was; but from 

of his pallid, ill-fea 
brightness of 

eyes, I twigged at hat Ae didn’t 

self know what it meant. So I pi 

uestion myself, and was not surprised 


find that not one of them, from Dougal uj 


to a young strapping shepherd of eighteen, 
knew. what it was. 
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I told them that Sheffield was famous for 
making knives, and scissors, and razors, and 
that cutlery meant the manufacture of any- 
thing that cuts. Presto! and the blinds 
were all up, and eagerness, and mous, and 
brains at the window. I happened to have 
a Wharncliffe, with ‘‘ Rodgers and Sons, 
Sheffield,’’ on the blade. I sent it round, 
and finally presented it to the enraptured 
Dougal. Would not each one of those 
boys, the very boobiest there, know that 
knife again when they saw it, and be able 
to pass a creditable competitive examination 
on all its ins and outs? and wouldn’t they 
remember ‘‘cutlery’’ for a day or two! 
Well, the examination over, the minister 
performed an oration of much ambition 
and difficulty to himself and to us, upon 
the general question, and a great many 
other questions, into which his Gaelic sub- 
tilty fitted like the mists into the hollows of 
Ben-a-Houlich, with, it must be allowed, a 
somewhat similar tendency to confuse and 
conceal what was beneath; and he con- 
cluded with thanking the Chief, as he well 
might, for his generous support of ‘‘ this 
aixlent CEMETERY of edication.’’ Ceme- 
tery indeed! The blind leading the blind, 
with the ancient result ; the dead burying 
their dead. 


Now, not greater is the change we made 


from that low, small, stifling, gloomy, 
mephitic room, into the glorious open air, 
the loch lying asleep in the sun, and telling 
over again on its placid face, as in a dream, 
every hill and cloud, and birch and pine, 
and passing bird and cradled boat; the 
Black Wood of Rannoch standing ‘‘in the 
midst of its own darkness,’’ frowning out 
upon us like the Past disturbed, and far off 
in the clear ether, as in another and a better 
world, the dim Shepherds of Etive pointing, 
like ghosts at noonday, to the weird shad- 
ows of Glencoe;—not greater was this 
change, than is that from the dingy, op- 
pressive weary ‘‘cemetery’’ of mere word- 
knowledge to the open air, the light and 
liberty, the divine infinity and richness of 
nature and her teaching. 

We cannot change our time, nor would 
we if we could. It is God’s time as well 
as ours. And our time is emphatically that 
for achieving and recording and teaching 
man’s dominion over and insight into mat- 
ter and its forces—his subduing the earth ; 
but let us turn now and then from our nec- 
essary and honest toil in this neo-Platonic 
cavern where we win gold and renown, and 
where we often are obliged to stand in our 
own light, and watch our own shadows as 
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they glide, huge and misshapen, across the 
inner gloom; let us come out betimes with 
our gold, that we may spend it and get 
** goods’’ for it, and when we can look 
forth on that ample world of daylight 
which we can never hope to overrun, and 
into that overarching heaven where, amid 
clouds and storms, lightning and sudden 
tempest, there are revealed to those who look 
for them, lucid openings into the pure, 
deep empyrean, ‘‘ as it were the very body 
of heaven in its clearness ;’’ and when, best 
of all, we may remember who it is who 
stretched out these heavens as a tent to 
dwell in, and on whose footstool we may 
kneel, and out of the depths of our heart 
cry aloud : 
Te Deum veneramur, 
Ze Sancte Pater ! 

we shall return into our cave, and to our 
work, all the better of such a lesson, and of 
such a reasonable service, and dig none the 
worse. 

Science which ends in itself, or still 
worse, returns upon its maker, and gets him 
to worship himself, is worse than none; it 
is only when it makes it more clear than 
before who is the Maker and Governor, not 
only of the objects, but of the subjects of 
itself, that knowledge is the mother of vir- 
tue. But this is an endless theme. My 
only aim in these desultory hints is to im- 
press parents and teachers with the benefits 
of the study, the personal engagement— 
with their own hands and eyes, and legs 
and ears—in some form or another of nat- 
ural history, by their children and pupils 
and themselves, as counteracting evil, and 
doing immediate and actual good. Even 
the immense activity in the Post-office- 
stamp line of business among our- young- 
sters has been of very great use in many 
ways, besides being a diversion and an 
interest. I myself came to the knowledge 
of Queensland, and a great deal more, 
through its blue two-penny. 

If any one wishes to know how far wise 
and clever and patriotic men may occasion- 
ally go in the way of giving ‘‘ your son’’ a 
stone for bread, and a serpent for a fish— 
may get the nation’s money for that which 
is not bread, and give their own labor for 
that which satisfies no one; industriously 
making sawdust into the shapes of bread, 
and chaff into the appearance of meal, and 
contriving, at wonderful expense of money 
and brains, to show what can be done in 
the way of feeding upon wind—let him 
take a turn through certain galleries of the 
Kensington Museum. 
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‘* Yesterday forenoon,’’ writes a friend, 
‘*T went to South Kensington Museum. It 
is really an absurd collection. A great deal 


of valuable material and a great deal of | 


perfect rubbish. The analyses are even 
worse than I was led to suppose. There is 
an ANALYSIS OF A MAN. First, a man con- 
tains so much water, and there you have 
the amount of water in a bottle; so much 
albumen, and there is the albumen; so 
much phosphate of lime, fat, hematin, 
fibrine, salt, etc., etc. Then in the next 
case so much carbon, so much phosphorus 
—a bottle with sticks of phosphorus; so 
much potassium, and there is a bottle with 
potassium; calcium, etc. They have not 
bottles of oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, etc., 
but they have cubical pieces of wood on 
which it is written ‘the quantity of oxygen 
in the human body would occupy the space 
of 176 (e. g.) cubes of the size of this,’ 
etc., etc.’” What earthly good can this do 
any one? 

So then, cultivate observation, energy, 
handicraft, ingenuity, ouvfness in boys, so as 
to give them a pursuit as well as a study. 
Look after the blade, and don’t coax or 
crush the ear out too soon, and remember 
that the full corn in the ear is not due till 
the harvest, when the great School breaks 
our 


up, and we must all dismiss and go 
several ways 


> 


LET THE TEACHER BE PREPARED. 


BY J. T. 


LUNN. 


'T’HE teacher who is actuated by the right 

spirit will never be content to be men- 
tally at a stand-still, or to ask to be excused 
from doing what he requires his pupils to do, 
viz., study. 

Most have read that the celebrated Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, on being asked why he 
was always at so much trouble to study each 
lesson previous to hearing it, said ‘he 
would rather his pupils should drink from a 
running brook than from a stagnant pond.’’ 
The practice which the very learned Doctor 
thought necessary to keep his knowledge 
fresh and vigorous is one which many, pos- 
sessing but the veriest tithe of his informa- 
tion, think wholly unnecessary. We have 
seen many such who betrayed their practice 
by having, previous to hearing a recitation, 
to ask, ‘‘ Where is the lesson ?’’ or, ‘‘On 
what page do you recite?’’ Questions of 
this kind force a conviction of the inert 
character of the instruction that must pre- 
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vail under such a system. The teache: 
should know where each lesson is, and pre 
vious to hearing should look it over and 
prepare to present it successfully. One of 
the most prominent teachers we have had 
has recently said that if our teachers were, 
without previous preparation or notice 
called on to recite the lesson they were i 
tending to require their pupils to recite, not 
one in ten could or would make a decent 
recitation. This assertion may have beer 
made without sufficient data to justify 
Sweeping statement, but we doubt if any 
one will have the hardihood to attempt to 
prove that all our teachers would mak 
good recitations in the lessons they teach, if 
called upon unawares. A good, and noth 
ing more than just, preparation is to | 
able to recite each lesson as well as the | 
pil ought to be prepared to recite. 

thing less than such preparation means that 
some of the pupils are better prepared t 
hear the teacher recite than is the teacher 
to hear the pupils. We have many 
teachers who must have a book to look at 
or they are unable to conduct an exercise 

But preparation of this kind involv 
something more than keeping up with 
classes, a progress that no thoroughly-u 
teacher will be content with; 
ought to be supplemented by study 
branches foreign to the school work in 
which the teacher is engaged. Such ad 
vance work will, by increasing the stock of 
knowledge, developing the capabilities, 
procuring higher certificates, tend to place 
the person doing it in better positions and 
increase his chances for success in the battle 
of life. We know a few who are doing 
this good work, and year by year they de 
velop in mind and character, and gain in 
position and the esteem of those with who: 
they are acquainted. 

Such outside work for mental improve 
ment may have a two-fold object—the gai! 
ing of a wider knowledge for its own sake 
and the acquisition of a higher grade of ce1 
tificates. We think the latter object | 
one recommendation over the other—it en 
ables us more readily to measure our prog 
ress and direct our efforts towards a definit 
end. We think that any teacher who 
started as a third-grade certificate holder 
should, after three years teaching, be able 
to take a second-grade, and after three years 
more teaching take a first-grade certificate. 
We have those who have done all this, and 
‘‘what man has done man can do;’’ we 
have others who, while teaching, have kept 
up with their classes in our Normal schools 


too 


earnest 
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or the University. It made hard work, but 
it paid well—far better than the stationary 
condition of some others has paid them. 
Some say we can not find time to do any 
such work. To such we say, Time must be 
found if you do such work, and you can 
find time if you rosolutely set about it and 
adopt as a motto ‘‘ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way.’’ The mind that must suc- 
cessfully feed others must itself be fed— 
judiciously and generously—or instead of 
presenting the vital germ enveloping kernel 
of knowledge, it will present merely its 
withered husks or chaff. 


a 


LABOR FOR FUTURE RESULTS. 
CHARLES NORTHEND. 


NE of the most eminent and successful 

teachers of the present century oncc re- 
marked to a pupil, who was restive under 
some well-merited discipline, ‘‘I care far 
less as to what you think of me and my 
treatment now than I do what you will think 
of me and my management twenty years 
hence.’’ The teacher referred to was at the 


head of one of the oldest and best academies 
in New England—all honor to his chosen 
profession, and highly esteemed by the 


community in which he lived and labored. 
Several years have passed since he was called 
to his reward, but the student to whom the 
remark was made is still living, and is a 
highly respectable and useful member of the 
clerical profession. Though at the time the 
remark was made he felt not its force, he 
has lived long enough to appreciate its truth 
and wisdom. 

There is a lesson in this incident which 
we would be glad to impress upon the minds 
of teachers. The lesson is this: ‘‘ Labor 
for the future good and usefulness of your 
pupils. Let all your instruction and disci- 
pline have reference to their usefulness and 
happiness as men and women in coming 
years.’’ Probably there is no class of labor- 
ers more strongly tempted to gain immediate 
results than teachers. When the release from 
some difficult task, or from some well de- 
served discipline, will secure the temporary 
good-will of a pupil and the good opinion of 
his parent, the teacher is often strongly 
tempted to yield to a momentary pressure 
without considering what the effect will be 
upon the future of the pupil. In this way 
many a teacher of moderate abilities has 
gained an ephemeral popularity, while 
another of rare powers and marked fidelity 
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has, for a time, failed to secure popular 
favor. But in ‘‘the long run,’’ the strictly 
faithful and conscientious teacher will ‘‘ bear 
the palm’’ and receive true honor and 
respect. 

The true teacher will keep constantly in 
view the highest and best good of his pupils, 
and not allow himself to relax either in rules 
of study or discipline, merely for the sake of 
gaining the immediate good will either of 
pupils or parents. Let it be remembered by 
the teacher that his pupils will soon become 
citizens and that his great and constant duty 
is to give them such instruction and discipline 
as will tend best to prepare them for the 
duties of good citizens. 

If a boy about to go upon a hunting ex- 
cursion should be excused by an indulgent 
father from taking the necessary ammunition 
on the ground that he did not like the 
trouble of carrying it, he might, for the 
time, thank his father for the act of indul- 
gence, but how will he feel when he reaches 
the hunting ground, finds the desired game 
abundant and himself destitute of the neces- 
sary materials for securing the same? Will 
he not feel inclined to censure his over- 
indulgent father for allowing him to come 
without the needed ammunition? Most 
certainly he will, and he will also feel that 
his excursion has proved a useless one—a 
failure. 

It is the teacher’s high duty to send his 
pupils forth into the community well stored 
with such information and discipline as they 
will need to enable them wisely and success- 
fully to discharge the duties and meet the 
obligations which await all good citizens. 

To the teacher we would say,—strive to 
be strictly faithful in all your duties. Aim 
for not merely temporary applause, but for the 
highest good of your pupils. In every case 
let the question be, not how will this or that 
course best please pupil or parent,—but 
rather, what course will best meet the ap- 
proval of pupils when they reach the age of 
manhood? Strive to have your entire deal- 
ings with your pupils of such a nature that 
when you meet them as men they will greet 
you as one who has been faithful to them, 
and given them such lessons and discipline 
as had prepared them to ‘‘act wisely’’ their 
parts in life. 

Teacher,—your duty is not simply to per- 
form the ‘routine’ duties of the school 
room,—but so to labor that you will daily 
do something, by word or action,—often 
more by action than by word,—to prepare 
your pupils for the wise and faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of good citizens. How 
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soon the boys of to-day wil! become men,- 
powerful in thcir influence for good or evil! 
Which it shall be, depends largely upon those 
who shape their early discipline and educa- 
tion. Teacher,—don’t forget, that, in no 
smal! degree, you decide what the character 
and influence of the men and women of 
the future will be. 


—E 


PLAIN ENGLISH. 

N apractical lecture at Haverford College, 

Dr. Edward A. Freeman, the eminent 
English historian, spoke at considerable 
length on the manner in which foreign 
words have come into our language and 
displaced good English words without 
cause, He said that Americans have re- 
tained many good English words which in 
England have been discarded. The word 
‘* fall,’’ a season of the year, is an English 
word in use in America, which has been 
displaced in England by the Latin word 
‘‘autumn,’’ and he told how an English- 
man complained in a letter to an English 
newspaper of the American use of this word, 
supposing that it had been invented sinc¢ 
the Declaration of Independence. Each 
country has kept words which the other 
Mr. Freeman believes that any 
worth the thinking can be put 


has lost. 
thought 


forth clearly in English, without the use of 


foreign help, or of strange, out-of-the- 
way words, the jargon of diplomacy, etc. 
This kind of talk is used by cunning people 
who want to conceal their thoughts, 
by silly people because they think it sounds 
fine. 

He had been looking over a file of Benja 
min Franklin’s newspaper the other day, 
and noticed how he told his story, in a 
straightforward, witty, taking way, with 
none of that forced humor and ‘* tall talk’’ 
of which we have so much at present on 
both sides of the ocean. He saw no use in 
**donate’’ and ‘‘locate,’’ and thought ‘‘ be- 
gin’’ much better than ‘‘ commence,”’ “‘ in- 
augurate’’ and ‘‘initiate.’’ To illustrate, he 
once wrote with a good deal of care this 
sentence: ‘* The time had now come when 
the man who had done all this good to his 
native land was to undo it with his own 
hand.’’ There was only one foreign word, 
‘*native,’’ in the sentence ; he might have 
used ‘‘ father’’ land, but this was the other 
extreme. For the sentence, ‘‘ the time had 
now come,’’ etc., he advised them not to 
say, ‘‘the period had now arrived when the 
individual who had conferred,’’ etc. 


and 
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sound the ‘‘1’’ instead of the ‘‘€ 
either,’’ or ‘‘ neither,’ 
learn that Dr. Freeman sounds the ‘‘e.’’ 
It may be of interest to them also to learn 
that, unlike a New Englander, Dr. Freeman 
never slurs final ‘‘r’’ but, like a Pennsylva 
nian, gives to it the round and full tone that 

due. Dictionary says 
‘Analogy, as well as the best and most 
general usage, is decidedly in favor of 
é-ther’’ as against 7-ther; and all lexicog 
raphers of note agree that the pronuncia 


tion é-ther is to be preferred. 
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is its Webster’s 
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QUESTION OF THE Hour.—How much 
shall be paid for labor? is the question of 
the hour. The poorly-paid factory-girl is 
commiserated, the hard-working mechani 
condoled, the merchant’s clerk pitied ; and 
the world is full of philanthropic individ 

mourning in sackcloth and 
ashes the wrongs perpetrated under 
the name of labor. But amid all this la 
mentation, who is crying aloud and shedding 


uals who are 


over 


tears over thesad fate of the common-school 
teacher? We suggest that Joseph Cool 
prepare a lettur 

1. They never reach the limit of a pos- 


on teachers’ woes. 


sible examination 

2. They are employed with the distinct 
understanding that their engagements must 
terminate in three or four months, and may 
be brought summarily to 
3- They are often paid less than the fac- 
tory-girl, and the 
kitchen. 
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4. They are in constant fear from meddle- 
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maid-of-ail-work in the 


some parents who desire continually to di 
tate how school work shall be done. As a 
result they lose their own self-respect, as 
well as that of the community in which they 
live. If they are individuals of spirit and 
talent, they abandon their temporary calling 
with disgust, and vow never to enter the 
school-room as teachers again. 

Reforms are Teaching should 
be undertaken as a life-work. Permanence 
in one place should be guaranteed. A 
decent salary promptly paid. 
The work of teaching should be classed equal 
to the learned professions. It should be 
prepared for, entered upon, and contin- 
ued in the same way, and with the same 
spirit, as law, divinity, or medicine. Until 
this is done, it is the greatest joke of the 
century to talk about the profession of teach- 
Ed. Monthly. 


needed : 


should be 


ing. 
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“Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


‘THE address of President Simmons at the 

commencement of the College of the City 
of New York, on June a2tst, says the Vew 
York World, was an interesting and forcible 
argument in support of higher education as 
a public duty. It was a complete refutation 
of the narrow-minded doctrine that a State 
has discharged its obligations when it teaches 
the children of the public schools to read, 
write and cipher, and that money expended 
on educating them above that elementary 
point is unjustly taken from the public re- 
sources. He showed that everywhere and 
in all ages higher education has been the 
foster-child of the State. Why? Because 
it is known that the higher the education 
of the people, the greater the strength and 
glory of a State. This able address is a 
triumphant vindication of the principle that 
the higher education of the people is not 
only expedient, but is a grave public duty, 
which cannot be neglected without serious 
peril to the welfare of the Republic. 


—_— 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 











ONLY THE BEST AND MOST SCHOLARLY TEACH- 
ERS SHOULD BE EMPLOYED. 





HE official examination of the State Nor- 

mal Schools occupies the month of June. 
These examinations are almost exclusively 
written, entailing a large amount of work 
upon the committee—too large, indeed. 
The committee must be increased to give 
opportunity for a more thorough review of 
all the papers. 

These examinations, we are glad to say, 
are becoming more satisfactory; yet they 
are not what we wish them to be ; for as yet 
the schools themselves have not reached 
that thorough professional character which 
their idea demands. It is gratifying to 
note, however, that they are moving in the 
right direction, and that the time is coming 
when a thorough knowledge of all the 
branches taught in our schools shall be com- 
bined with an equally thorough mastery of 
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the application of the same knowledge to the 
practical work of the teacher in school- room. 

It is vain to suppose that purely academic 
work can be excluded from these schools. 
Sound scholarship is an absolute necessity ; 
and the time is by no means near when any 
schools in this state, or in any of the other 
states, can expect young men or women to 
enter them with attainments so complete as 
need no further direct academic culture. We 
are not laboring to displace academic study 
by any means. We are laboring to enforce 
the practical application of the same to the 
profession of teaching. We desire the two 
to go hand in hand. The medical school 
which would neglect chemistry and the other 
various sciences necessary to the physician’s 
profession would prove no less a failure than 
the medical school which would neglect the 
practical application of these sciences in 
the profession. They must go hand in 
hand. So here. More and more must our 
examinations regard this, and our State Nor- 
mal Schools must be prepared for such an ex- 
amination as will thoroughly test this double 
work of attainment and practical application. 

To this end we must and do urge, with 
great emphasis, that the very best men—with 
scholarship and teaching capacity of the 
highest order—be engaged as teachers in 
these schools, whatever the cost may be. 
In every class taught the teacher should 
show model work. It is not enough that a 
model teacher of great ability be selected 
only for the Model School. All the teach- 
ers must, in their several branches of study, 
so teach that the students, while mastering 
their studies, at the same time learn. the best 
methods of teaching the same. 

As the result of our examination of these 
schools just closing, while very much en- 
couraged, we feel more than ever the neces- 
sity of demanding of the trustees that the 
best and most scholarly teachers be engaged, 
for the reason just mentioned. The appro- 
priation from the State should be withheld 
unless this is done. It will not do to em- 
ploy voung teachers just graduated from 
these schools themselves to take charge of 
departments of study. From the principal 
down to the lowest teacher, the best profes- 
sional scholarship and skill must be sought 
and secured, before these schools can assume 
their proper place as State Normal Schools ; 
and all the studies, industrial and otherwise, 
which our schools embrace must be included 
in the curriculum. 
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ENFORCE THE SCHOOL LAW. 


THE DUTY OF THE SUPERINTENDENT IN 
GRANTING CERTIFICATES. 


HE prevalent inefficiency in some direc- 
tions in the local administration of the 
common schools is largely owing to igno- 
rance of the school law or disregard of its 
requirements. It has been so from the be- 
ginning, and has continued with spasmodic 
fluctuations to the present time. This is 
contrary to the expectations and belief of 
the projectors of the system, and to the in- 
tention of the Legislature in establishing it. 
But some phases of the tendency here are so 
manifestly unjust and erroneous, that it is 
high time the evil was looked squarely in 
the face, and something done by returning 
to first principles in order to counteract it. 
The school law, and not custom or habit 
or routine, is the chart by which we sail ; 
and the first thing is to take our reckoning 
and see whither, and how far, we have 
drifted from our proper course. 

Taking one thing at a time, and confin- 
ing the discussion to points that are most 
vital in an educational sense, and making 
it, so far as possible, impersonal, the evil 
we have in mind is the evident laxity 
which has prevailed in the examination of 
teachers and the granting of certificates, by 
which too many counties have been flooded 
with provisional certificates of a low grade, 
that ought never to have been issued, and 
that ought to be swept out of existence as 
soon as may be practicable. A decided 
policy should now be adopted that will put 
an effectual barrier against such unwarrant- 
able intrusions into common school opera- 
tions in the future. 

The common schools were established for 
the education of the children who attend 
them, regardless of all other interested con- 
siderations. That is the supreme and 
sacred purpose of these schools, and they 
should not be crippled or embarrassed by 
betrayal of trust or weakness in any quarter. 
The framers of the school law were intelli- 
gent men who understood the use of lan- 
guage, and, in defining and prescribing the 
powers and duties of school officers, they 
meant exactly what they said, and the 
Legislature took them at their word and 
gave to their work the solemnity and bind- 
ing force of statute law, which is the gov- 
erning power of the schools, and by which 
school officers must be guided if they would 
be true to their trust and successful in the 
exercise of their respective functions. 
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The XLI section of the Act of 1854 (page 
138 of the School Laws and Decisions) 
authorizes certificates to be issued only to 
such persons as are found ‘‘qualified,’’ 
which is an absolute, not a relative term. 
These certificates set forth that the appli- 
cant is ‘capable of teaching’’—that is the 
language of the Act—capadble of TEACHING 
the branches therein named. That is what 
the Superintendent vouches for when he 
issues a document authorizing an applicant 
to seek employment in the common schools. 
This explodes the idea sometimes suggested, 
but which has never been recognized by the 
School Department, that scholarship alone 
forms the only, or indeed, a sufficient basis 
upon which to rest a Zeacher’s certificate. 

This fundamental provision has not only 
not been abrogated or repealed, but it is 
fortified and strengthened by the r1th sec 
tion of the Act of 1867, (p. 146 of the Di- 
gest) which provides that the branches set 
forth in the certificate shall be only those in 
which the applicant has been found ‘‘ profi- 
cient.’’ The 12th section of that Act has 
modified and softened somewhat the un- 
bending rigor of the original law to adapt 
the practice to current necessities as experi- 
ence developed them, but nowhere in 
either letter or spirit does it authorize or 
justify the laxity of practice that has opened 
wide the doors to necessitous persons, who 
neither know what the schools require nor 
can teach the branches which the pupils 
ought to study, in which they are to be taught. 

The following is the exact requirement of 
the act, namely, that ‘‘no teacher in this 
Commonwealth shall receive from a County, 
City or Borough Superintendent, a certifi- 
cate, as a teacher, who has not a fair knowl- 
edge of orthography, reading, writing, geog- 
raphy, English grammar, mental and written 
arithmetic, history of the United States, and 
the theory of teaching.”’ 

The responsibility for this deplorable let- 
ting down of the bars rests not upon the 
law, for it never contemplated such results, 
but upon the officers who administer it. 
The eminent and experienced framer of that 
Act never intended the negative results 
which we are discussing now. He under- 
stood himself and his subject much too well 
to suppose that ‘fair knowledge’’ would 
ever be regarded as a synonym for 4 or 5, 
‘‘poor’’ and ‘‘very poor.’’ It was an as- 
cending term, intended to signify an upward 
movement ; improvement and not deteriora- 
tion, that could not be represented even by 
3, **middling.’’ If it had to fall below 2, it 
could not be supposed that it would rank 
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at all below 2%. Is sucha scale permissible? 

Statute laws never execute themselves ; 
that depends entirely upon those who ad- 
minister them ; and, all through our fabric 
of popular government, the efficiency of the 
laws and the public respect for and confi- 
dence in the government, depend entirely 
upon the personality of the officer in charge 
for the time being. The ‘‘all things to all 
men’’ of an electioneering campaign is 
entirely out of place and inadmissible when 
the successful candidate assumes the duties 
of the position to which he has been chosen. 
The man who, when installed, does not rise 
to the height of his responsibilities and 
realize his great opportunities, never com- 
mands the respect and confidence of the 
people whom he serves. The school officer, 
worthy to be trusted, must have the courage 
of his convictions. He must be character- 
ized by firmness of purpose and a conscien 
tious regard for duty. This, accompanied 
by judicial fairness and impartiality, will 
secure that measure of confidence whith is 
essential to success. It will tide him over 


difficulties, and make him strong with those 
to whom he is immediately accountable, 
when a timid and time-serving man would 
weakly betray his trust and fail in his per- 
sonal aspirations in theend. A sailing ves- 


sel must trim to every breeze, while a steam- 
boat ploughs its way by virtue of its own 
inherent strength, and brings in its wake 
the refluent force which its own energy has 
created. A public office is a public trust, 
and is only valuable and respectable as its 
intended ends are served. This applies 
with special force to educational positions 
which are intended to influence and trans- 
form public sentiment, and lead it up toa 
higher plane and a truer estimate of its own 
best interests. 

The sentiment is steadily growing which 
deprecates attempts to hold Directors and 
Controllers responsible for what Superin- 
tendents are commissioned to do and ought 
to do, regardless of extraneous considerations 
—a position that has heretofore been 
strongly taken in these columns, and which 
must still be regarded as a sine gua non. 
The whole question centres upon the Super- 
intendent, and the result depends entirely 
on what he will or will not do. He is 
created by law to enforce the standard of 
qualifications, and as an effectual barrier 
against the intrusion of ignorance and in- 
capacity into the schools ; and if he fails in 
the performance of his responsible duties, 
from whatever cause, he merits the decree 
of condemnation, ‘‘thou art the man.’’ It 
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is a threadbare truism that when one accepts 
public office he by that act assumes also its 
full responsibilities. Having done this, he 
bas no right to shrink from them or lower 
his standard to opposing interests, whether 
aggressive or seductive in their nature. 

For instance, to illustrate by analogy, 
when patriotic citizens voluntarily took a 
place in the ranks of the Union army during 
the late civil war, they took upon them- 
selves, by that act, all the duties and 
dangers of that most sacred service, whether 
it be the depressing ennui of inactive camp 
life, the perils of lonely picket duty, or the 
tremendous risks of a bayonet charge upon 
a battery of artillery. And who could re- 
spect or honor the soldier who would 
temporize or flinch in any emergency ? 

In civil life the analogy is still more 
apposite and significant. School Superin- 
tendents back up their commissions with a 
solemn oath that they will discharge the 
duties of their office ‘‘ with fidelity.’ That 
means literally what it says, or it isn’t worth 
the breath wasted to express it. The Presi- 
dent Judges of our law courts also take an 
oath of office before entering upon the per- 
formance of their judicial duties. They are 
liable to feel, and often do feel, the pres- 
sure of deeply interested public sentiment 
when causes of public importance are to be 
decided, but who ever heard of a President 
Judge, at least in our State, yielding for a 
moment, from personal considerations, to 
popular clamor? or failing for such reasons 
to hold the scales of justice with an even 
hand, and protecting the rights of the 
parties to the cause before him, with un- 
flinching courage and unyielding firmness? 

The office of School Superintendent is, 
under our laws, as sacred a judicial trust as 
that of the President of our courts, and it 
calls for the same high attributes of charac- 
ter, and the same judicial fairness, and 
courage, and firmness. It fails in the 
object of its creation, precisely in the de- 
gree in which the Superintendent falls short 
of the duties which it imposes. 

An application by a Director or other in- 
terested party to lower the standard of quali- 
fications, or to grant a certificate to a 
relative or dependent that was not deserved, 
should be regarded by the Superintendent 
as a reflection upon his honor as a man, and 
his integrity as an officer. As soon as that 
attitude came to be understood, the Super- 
intendent would find himself regarded as 
clad in armor, and he would be respected 
and looked up to accordingly. We have 
had Superintendents who in times past had 
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to fight some hot battles, that put the whole 
region into a ferment over the rejection of 
teachers who could not or would not make 
improvement, but their courage and the 
rectitude of their course have brought them 
out triumphantly victorious in the end. 


_ 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


T the official annual examination of the 
[. Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, which occu- 
pies the month of May, it was our pleasure 
to visit eight of the schools. Every grade 
in each of these schools came under critical 
inspection, and we are glad to say that we 
have not conducted any examination of the 
Orphan Schools during the past seven years 
which has given us more satisfaction. 

The children were prompt in answering 
questions on all the branches taught, from 
the most elementary studies up to History, 
Algebra, and Geometry. The examination 
being oral, questions taking a very wide 
range were given by both examiner and 
visitors, which could not have been answered 
from any mere repetition of memorized 
text-books. Indeed, in a remarkable degree, 
these schools have a freedom of work,—an 
absence of mere school routine,—which 
shows itself in a larger amount of self-poised 
thinking than is usual among the young. 

County Superintendents who were pres- 
ent, voluntarily acknowledged that the work 
done was superior to that which character- 
izes the ordinary public school examinations. 
This is as it should be: for in these schools 
there is no interruption of work or disci- 
pline for ten months in the year, and the 
whole day from early morning till bedtime 
is covered with school duties, with the ex- 
ception of two hours spent in recreation or 
domestic industrial work. This work also 
is an advantage, giving freedom of purpose 
to the mind, and less opportunity for form- 
ing those vague habits of idleness and in- 
difference which are so demoralizing to the 
young. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary 
(and much has been said, and very recklessly 
too), we are thoroughly convinced that the 
education of the Soldiers’ Orphan children 


is and has been all along superior to that of | 


our common schools. The teachers are 
more permanently engaged and more con- 
tinuously at work, and the discipline covers 
the whole daily life of the children, giving 
room for a much larger amount of practical 
and moral instruction. During our whole 
official connection with these schools, this 
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subject has had our most serious thought 
and effort, and the pleasure of finding re- 
sults which show that the labor has not been 
in vain, is in itself ample reward. 

MRS. E. E. HUTTER. 


Tue following correspondence between 
Governor Beaver and Mrs. E. E. Hutter, 
former Inspectress of Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, will be read with great pleasure by 
the people of Pennsylvania who are inter- 
ested in the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, and 
who know and appreciate the life-work of 
Mrs. Hutter in connection withthem. The 
letter of Governor Beaver does credit both 
to his head and heart, and is a worthy vin- 
dication of a most estimable lady, subjected 
to gross indignity and outrage. It would 
have appeared in these columns at an earlier 
date, but we desired to present it In con- 
nection with this general article upon the 
schools. The Governor, in accordance 
with the desire expressed in his letter, has 
already visited a number of the schools, and 
been much gratified at finding them in such 
good condition, and doing so well the noble 
work which the State designed in their or 
ganization. 

LETTER OF GOVERNOR BEAVER. 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Executive Cuamper, Hagrrissurs, April 10, 1888 
Mrs. E. BE. Hutter, 614 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Madam; Your letter of the 7th instant 
has been received. I greatly enjoyed my visit to the 
Northern Home and Soldiers’ Orphan Institute last 
year, and would be glad to repeat it were it in my 
power to do so. Having made a thorough and tol- 
erably careful examination of your Institution, I feel 
that whatever time I can give to work of this kind 
should be given to other institutions in which our 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ are gathered. My hope is that | 
may be able to visit a number of them before and at 
the time of the examinations. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, 1 am compelled to dechne you 
kind invitation, which I do with much regret. 

Your work in connection with our Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools is gratefully remembered and appre- 
ciated by very many, both in and out of the schools. 
Your successor is still the incumbent of the office of 
Inspectress. If a change in that office should be 
necessary, I would be glad to know in advance what 
your attitude in relation to the acceptance of a re- 
appointment might be. 

With hearty appreciation of your good wishes, | 
am very cordially yours, 

JAMES A. BEAVER. 
REPLY OF MRS. HUTTER. 
Puitapecenia, April 12, 1888. 
To his Excellency General Fames A. Beaver, Governor of 
Pennsylvania : } : 

Dear Sir: Your very kind letter of April 18th is 
at hand. It asks if a change should be necessary in 
the office of Inspectress of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, what my attitude in relation to the acceptance 
of a re-appointment might be. This inquiry, together 
with your remark that my “ work in connection with 
our Soldiers’ Orphan Schools is gratefully remem- 
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bered and appreciated by very many both in and out 
of the schools,’’ completes a vindication which I was 
sure would come. Great as is your kindness, it is 
not as great as your sense of justice in this matter, 
and it calls for the fullest possible expression of my 
gratitude. I must however absolutely decline to be 
again an Inspectress, for while my determination is 
fixed to remain in charitable work for the remainder 
of my life, I desire not to hold any place which is 
compensated, by law, and which may be subjected to 
unjust criticism. _It is sufficient for me to feel, after 
my charitable work of thirty-six years, and after aid- 
ing in the foundation of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, that I am vindicated by one who had the 
courage to be just. Accept with this declination of 
any actual, possible or contingent offer of a re-ap- 
pointment from the Executive whom the law gives 
the power to make it, the heartfelt gratitude of one 
who sees more in your letter than the best office in 
the gift of the State. 

With God's best blessing upon you and yours, I 
remain your sincere friend, E. E. Hutter. 


Oe 
TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


HE active influence of woman is more 
and more felt in the school affairs of the 
State, and especially in the humanitarian 
side of their work. She is ‘‘the better 


man,’’ and we welcome her voice and vote 
in whatever pertains to the proper education 
of the people, whether in the schools or out- 


side of them. 

At the late annual convention of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
held at Lewisburg, Union county, the sub- 
ject of Temperance instruction was again 
under earnest consideration. There is, of 
course, difference of opinion as to the best 
means of giving such instruction, and here 
as elsewhere the teacher is the essential fac- 
tor. If. he or she be interested, and a per- 
son of deep conviction, the work will be 
well done, with or without text-books; 
otherwise it may be poorly done even with 
the best of aids. The teacher, therefore, as 
well as the text-book, must be looked after. 
Good results are being realized from the 
new law. Time and watchful care and 
patience will greatly multiply these results, 
to the well-being of our people. The ques- 
tion of text-books best adapted to reach the 
end in view in the enactment of the law 
requiring Temperance struction in all our 
public schools, is now under consideration 
by the proper Committee of the W. C. T. U. 
This Committee has addressed a circular to 
the School Boards of the State, in which 
the following points are urged for their care- 
ful consideration : 

WHEREAS, It is seen that the children in many 
of our public schools do not get the warning 
education designed for them by our temperance 
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education law, because of imperfect text-books 
on this subject. 

Resolved, That we believe that Text- Books 
on Scientific Temperance, in order to comply 
with the spirit and letter of the law, should 
teach with no uncertain sound the following 
proven scientific facts, viz: 

1. (a) That alcohol is a dangerous and seduc- 
tive poison. (4) That beer, wine and cider 
contain this same alcohol, thus making them 
dangerous drinks, to be avoided, and that they 
are the product of a fermentation that changes 
a food toa poison. (c) That it is the nature of 
a little of any liquor containing alcohol to create 
an appetite for more, which is so apt to become 
uncontrollable, that the strongest warning should 
be urged against taking that little and thus form- 
ing an appetite. 

2. They must teach also the effect of these upon 
“the human system,” that is, upon the whole 
being—mental, moral and physical. The ap- 
palling effects of drinking habits upon the citi- 
zenship of the nation, the degradation and crime 
resulting, demand that instruction here should 
give clear and emphatic utterance to the solemn 
warnings of science on this subject. 

3. This instruction must be as well graded to 
the capacities of each class of pupils. as the 
modern school readers are. A book fit for High 
schools put into primary or intermediate classes 
will make the study a failure there. Truth is 
just as true, and as scientific, when told in easy 
words, as when put into stilted technicalities the 
child cannot understand. 

4. This is not a physiological but a temperance 
movement. In all grades below the High school 
this instruction should contain only physiology 
enough to make the hygiene of temperance and 
other laws of health intelligible. Temperance 
should be the chief and not the subordinate 
topic, and should occupy at least one fourth the 
space in text-books for these grades. As only 
a small portion of the pupils in our public schools 
attend High Schools, and vast numbers leave 
with the primary, this instruction should be early 
and ample. It is not desirable to have a sep- 
arate book for the physiology heretofore studied 
in the High School or to limit the amount, but 
in a text-book for these classes, at least twenty 
pages out of that ordinarily required should be 
given to the question of the danger of alcoholic 
drinks and other narcotics. 

5. This effort to disabuse the minds of the 
rising generation of the fallacies which lead to 
drink habits, should purposely avoid reference 
to the medical use of alcohol. Except to state 
that as by common consent its lay prescription 
is condemned, the question of its use as a 
remedy may properly be relegated to medical 
treatises, as out of place and misleading in a 
school text-book. 

Lacking inany of these points, a text-book on 
scientific temperance is incomplete, and the use 
in the schools of such a book will not result ina 
strong temperance sentiment among the pupils 
using it. 

Resolved, That our State Superintendent of 
Scientific Temperance Instruction be directed 
to request the various Boards of Education of 
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Pennsylvania, who are about to select temper- 
ance text-books for the schools of this State, to 
reject as unworthy books which need to be 
recommended by the help of the false charge 
that the W. C. T. U. and the National Superin- 
tendent of Scientific Temperance Instruction 
have interested motives in not endorsing such 
books. 

We instruct our State Superintendent of 
Scientific Instruction to present these resolutions 
as a petition to the various School Boards of the 
State, urging that their near coming selection of 
books shall be in harmony with these specifica- 
tions. 

Because the question of total abstinence for 
the children of this country, and therefore of 
their well-being and that of the land soon to-be 
governed by them, depends so largely upon the 
teachings in these books, we make this appeal. 


In discussing the question of what text- 
books on Temperance Physiology should 
teach, the Phanixville Messenger, in a late 
issue, presents the matter as follows: 


Dr. Marc Lorrin, in his ‘‘General View of 
the Laws of Heredity,”’ says, ‘‘The transmis- 
sion of characteristics of species or of races is 
admitted by everybody who deals with the body 
or the soul.” 

Eminent physiologists, as the result of inves- 
tigating the subject of heredity in connection 
with the use of intoxicating drinks, seem to ar- 
rive at the following conclusions: 

1. That the taste for intoxicating liquors is 
extremely likely to be transmitted from the 
drinker to his descendants, whether he drinks 
to what is called excess or not. Dr. Norman 
Kerr says: ‘‘ The most distressing aspect of the 
heredity of alcohol is the transmitted narcotic 
or insatiable craving for drink, the dipsomania 
of the physician, which is every day becoming 
more and more prevalent. It is well to note 
that all the evil resulting from hereditary alco- 
holism may be transmitted by parents who have 
never been noted for their drunkenness. Long- 
continued and habitual indulgence in intoxi- 
cating drinks to an extent far short of intoxica- 
tion is not only sufficient to originate and hand 
down a morbid tendency (which a taste for al- 
coholic drinks always is), but is much more 
likely to do so than even repeated drunken out- 
breaks with intervals of sobriety between.” 


2. That the descendants of drinkers are~ 
liable to be diseased mentally and physically. | 


Dr. A. B. Morel, in his treatise on the “ De- 
ar grown of the Human Race,” says of alco- 

ol cpa & “‘There is no other disease in 
which hereditary influences are so fatally char- 
acteristic. Imbecility and idiocy are the ex- 
treme form of the degeneration in the descend- 
ants of drinkers, but a great number of inter- 
mediary stages develop themselves.” Prof. 
Sigismund Jaccored says in his work on “ Alco- 
holism,” that the children of drinkers are likely 
to be epileptics, deaf and dumb, scrofulous, 
hydrocephalic, etc., and that ‘‘a survey of the 
race leads us to affirm that alcoholism is one of 
the greatest causes of the depopulation and de- 
generation of the nation.” 
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3. That the descendants of drinkers are 
likely to be of depraved moral sense. Physi- 
ologists who have made a special study of 
heredity, tell us that the children of drinkers 
are liable to be of limited intelligence and gross 
brutal character, possessed with a desire to de- 
stroy, and to be of precocious perversity and 
cruelty.” 

As one of the plainest logical truths is that 
every effect is necessarily preceded by its im- 
mediate or mediate cause, it is singular that so 
few, outside of the medical profession, concern 
themselves to inquire the causes of diseased 
conditions with a view to their prevention: and 
yet it must be plain to every thinking person 
both that diseased conditions prevail much more 
than they ought in the light of nineteenth cen- 
tury discovery, and also that there must bea 
cause for this, not far to seek. A great step will 
be gained when intelligent people have learned 
to spend less time in trying to find cures for the 
physical, mental, and moral results of the use 
of intoxicating drinks, and more time in trying 
to prevent that which produces them. 

It is because of the prevalence of these dis- 
eased conditions, including the taste for intoxi- 
cating drinks, which taste, owing to the habits of 
our race for centuries, even if it be not active, is 
likely to be dormant in any individual—that 
school text-books on temperance physiology 
should teach the hereditary as well as the ac- 
quired effects of these drinks upon the human 
system, if a warning clear enough to be a thor- 
ough protection is to be given in them. 


_— 
> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








Berks—Supt. Keck: The examination of the 
graduating class of the Hamburg High School 
showed very good work on the part of the young 
folks. Six graduated with regular commence- 
ment exercises, and in the presence of an im- 
mense audience they acquitted themselves very 
creditably. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Our three normal 
classes seem to be doing good work, and quite 
a number of teachers are preparing for next 
term’s work. Very interesting closing exercises 
were held by the pupils of Woodvale. These 
schools have been doing excellent work. The 
teachers lack nothing in the way of apparatus, 
and directors and citizens take pride in their 
buildings and grounds, which are among the 
finest in the county. 

CAMERON—Supt. Pearsall: The School Board 
of Emporium has announced an election to be 
held for the purpose of securing the consent of 


district for the erection of a new and much- 
needed school building. 

CARBON—Supt. Snyder: Arbor Day was ob- 
served in nani all the schools that were still 
open. At Audenried and Lehighton very inter- 
esting literary exercises were held in connection 
with the planting of trees. At Lansford, beat- 
tiful flower-beds were made in the school y. 
and filled with choice house plants and 
shrubs. Many of the school grounds are now 


the electors to increase the indebtedness of the very : 
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ornamented with shade trees. Nearly all the 
trees planted on other Arbor Days are growing. 
In many of the districts the people as well as 
the school children and teachers are taking an 
interest in Arbor Day, and the exercises are 
always well attended. The County Graduating 
Course is doing much towards advancing the 
interests of the high schools. The committee 
(of which the Superintendent.is chairman) has 
already examined and passed a class of eight at 
Lansford, five at East Mauch Chunk, and four 
at Lehighton. This course has now been adopted 
by all the districts in the county save one. Mr. 
R. Q. Rutter, of Mauch Chunk, and Mr. J. D. 
Dreisbach, of East Mauch Chunk, have visited 


all the schools in their respective districts every. 


month during the last school year. 

CENTRE—Supt. Wolf: The Philipsburg High 
School graduated its first class. assisted at 
the final examination and found the class un- 
usually well prepared. Their commencement 
exercises were received with special favor. The 
Bellefonte High School also had a very suc- 
cessful commencement. The orations and 
essays of the class were highly creditable. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: The schools have 
all been visited except four, which were closed 
when I was in those districts. Arbor Day was 
observed in the majority of our schools. Inter- 
esting literary exercises were held in the after- 
noon. In many places there is no more room 
for trees on the school grounds. 

CoLUMBIA.—Supt. Grimes: The schools of 
Berwick closed with commencement exercises 
and an alumni se 0 on May 15th. The es- 
says and orations of the senior class, number- 
ing twelve, were unsurpassed by any I have 
heard in the public schools. There are about 
forty members of the alumni association and 
nearly all were present. The exercises through- 
out were exceedingly interesting, and were very 
much appreciated by all. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Beitzel: During the 
month of May I examined the graduating classes 
of the Newville and Shippensburg high schobls, 
both of which passed very creditably. * 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: The commence- 
ment exercises of the Waynesboro high school 
were held in the academy of music.. The class 
Numbered nine. This makes twenty-four grad- 
uates in all, from the three schools, viz.: Mer- 
cersburg, Greencastle and Waynesboro. 

INDIANA.—Supt Cochran :; The West Indiana 
school building will be supplied with the Smead 
system of heating and ventilating. Our county 
has twenty select schools for the training of 
teachers. These schools are doing good work; 
in fact, the work done in some of com is of a 
very superior character. They serve as feeders 
to our State Normal School, and thus help to 
swell the attendance at this institution. A prom- 
inent feature in some of the best of these schools 
is the attention given to methods of teaching. 

Juniata.—Supt. Auman: During the month, 
lattended and assisted at the examination of 
the S.O. School at McAlisterville. The hall 
Was crowded with visitors, and all were delighted 

the manner, in which the pupils acquitted 
ves in the school-room and on the play- 
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ground. The moral and mental training of this 
school is of the highest order. Nowhere is the 
spirit of improvement more apparent than here. 
The teachers deserve much credit for their ex- 
cellent work. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: A large number of 
well-patronized subscription schools are in oper- 
ation. New school-houses will be built in Han- 
over, Lynn, Salisbury, Upper Saucon and 
Weisenberg. 

LycoMING.—Supt. Lose: On April 28th, the 
teachers of the graded schools throughout the 
county met in Williamsport to discuss questions 
concerning this particular class of schools. The 
particular topics were: ‘‘ Examinations and 
Promotions,”’ ‘‘ Duties of a Principal,’’ ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Meetings in Boroughs.” The pm 
was considered so profitable that it was decide 
to hold four each year. 

MzERCER—Supt. McCleery: Four new school- 
houses are being erected in West Salem, one 
in Hempfield, one in Pine, and a two-room ad- 
dition in Grove City. The school board of 
Mercer has’ decided to employ a specialist in 
writing and drawing for the coming year. The 
borough schools have all closed. Greene; 
Hempfield, Springfield, Lackawannock, East 
Lackawannock, Shenango, Hickory, and parts 
of Findley, Perry, and Jefferson, will have a 
continuous term the coming year. 

MonroOE—Supt. Paul: In Smithfield a site 
has been procured, by purchase, for the erection 
of a school-house, that will be finished by the 
opening of next term. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Bloom: Our 
schools are all closed. The teachers in general 
did good work. The commencement exercises 
of Sunbury, Milton, Mt. Carmel, and Northum- 
berland were of an interesting character. They 
were well attended by patrons and citizens, and 
reflect great credit upon the principal and con- 
trollers in charge. The beginning of the work 
for the coming year is very encouringing ; im- 
provements will be made on some of the build- 
ings, and a number of new ones will be erected. 

PoTTER.—Supt. Kies: During my work of 
the past month, I have noticed marked im- 
provement in many of our schools. The work 
done in reading, language, and numbers de- 
serves special mention. Teachers who have 
heretofore allowed their pupils to take up two 
or three new lessons at a time in reading, now 
confine them to as many paragraphs, encourag- 
ing correct pronunciation of the words, and the 
getting of the thoughts contained in the sen- 
tences ; after these points are mastered, a natural 
tone of voice is sought to be obtained. Instead 
of teaching the definitions of some text-book in 
grammar and calling it language, something 
is provided for the eye and the hand of the 
pupil, intended to train the perceptive faculties. 
So also in the teaching of numbers, object work 
is being introduced instead of giving the child 
long meaningless operations to perform with 
figures. 

SCHUYLKILL.—Supt. Weiss: Schuylkill town- 
ship enclosed its school grounds with substantial 
fences, planted trees, and purchased complete 
sets of charts for the schools. In Tremont new 
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furniture has been placed in the school-rooms, 
and elegant taste was displayed by the teachers 
in adorning the rooms with fine pictures and 
flowering plants. Tremont township supplied 
its schools with Appleton’s reading charts. In 
this district the pupils are very proficient in 
sketching, drawing and map-drawing. Frailey 
township schools were also supplied with Ap- 
pleton’s reading charts. These schools are well 
provided with apparatus, but a new four-room 
school house is greatly needed at Donaldson. 
Branch furnished one room with patent desks ; 
Butler erected a four-room, two-story brick 
school-house at Rappahannock. It is supplied 
with plenty of slate black-board, wainscoted, 
has two spacious halls, also a recitation room on 
the second floor. The directors also furnished 
their school-houses with new patent desks, re- 
painted Fountain and Sodon school-houses, and 
— physiological and arithmetical charts. 

ester purchased two sets of complete charts. 
The local institutes held at Cressona and Frack- 
ville were very largely attended, and pronounced 
among the most successful ever held. At the 
latter place over 500 people attended. Many 
were turned away for want of room. 

Unton—Supt. Johnson: One of the import- 
ant events of the month was the Sanitary Con- 
vention held in Lewisburg. The subjects dis- 
cussed were practical, and their value cannot 
well be estimated by any human calculations. 
The members of the State Board of Health, 
under whose auspices the convention was held, 
are certainly doing a noble work by disseminat- 
ing useful information among the masses, and 
should therefore be adequately remunerated by 
our large and powerful commonwealth. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: Sugar Creek town- 
ship will build a two-room house during the 
summer. Pine Grove has the contract let for 
three new houses to be completed before Sep- 
tember. The short summer term is gradually 
being dropped. Atthe present rate of decrease 
a few more years will see the last of them. 
Clinton township will have a continuous term of 
seven months the coming year, and Cherry 
Tree. has dropped out the three summer schools 
that were maintained last season. Everything 
is progressing here in the educational line. The 
increased appropriation will be used generally 
to lengthen the school term, and I know few in- 
stances in which the local taxation will be les- 
sened on account of it. 

Wayne—Supt. Kennedy: Many trees were 
planted on Arbor Day. The examinations al- 
ready held indicate improvement in the qualifi- 
cations of our teachers. The work in mathe- 
matics and the theory of teaching, especially, 
shows marked progress. A far greater propor- 
tion of our teachers are doing professional read 
ing than ever before. Interesting and success- 
ful graduating exercises were held at Honesdale, 
Waymart, Pleasant Mount, and Hawley. At 
Honesdale the class contained fifteen members. 
Anniversary exercises of merit were held at 
Starucca and White Mills. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry : Seven 
_ ladies and four gentlemen constituted the grad- 

uating classes in the two High Schools. The 
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closing exercises were held in Association Hall, 
with an audience of one thousand persons, 
Each of the graduates read an essay, and Rev, 
J. A. Crawford, D. D., delivered an address, 
The work of the year has been quite satisfactory, 
Popular interest in the schools is increasing. 

CoLuMBIA — Borough Supt. Hoffman: The 
final examinations were held during the month 
with satisfactory results. The promotions were 
made and pupils enrolled in their new positions 
on the last day of the term. By making pro- 
motions at the end of the term, instead of at 
the beginning as heretofore, we were able to 
keep up the attendance to the last half-day. 

Corry—Supt. Colegrove: The plan of pro- 
motion has been changed. Hereafter it will be 
based upon the examinations of the whole year, 
together with the teacher’s recommendation as 
to industry and deportment, By this change 
we hope to encourage more uniform work dur- 
ing the year, and avoid the objectionable feat- 
ures of final examinations. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: An exposition of 
school work froin the lowest to the highest grade, 
was held in Hazle Hall. The attendance of 
visitors was large, and the opinions expressed 
were very complimentary to teachers and pupils. 
The commencement of the High School passed 
off very pleasantly. Five girls and two boys 
received diplomas. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Brumbaugh: Principal 
Shimmell of the Huntingdon schools has re- 
signed. The Huntingdon Board are placing a 
neat iron fence around the 4th ward school 
grounds. A fine row of maples was planted 
Fourteen young ladies 
graduated from the Huntingdon High School. 
Mount Union's school-house will be thoroughly 
repaired and reseated. Several new houses 
will be built during vacation. 

New CASTLE—Supt. Bullock: Arbor Day 
was observed by appropriate exercises, tree- 
planting, and a street parade, having 1,700 chil- 
dren in line, with banners suitably inscribed. 
The outlook is encouraging. Everything seems 
to indicate a growth of interest on the part of all 
concerned in our work here. On May 3oth, all 
our pupils were massed on a large “grand 
stand”’ in the Wheelman’s Park, and gave an 
open-air concert, showing what success had 
been attained in teaching the elements of music 
without a special teacher. A complete exposi- 
tion of manuscript work was made at the same 
time. It was an entire success in itself and in 
its influence. ; 

READING—Supt. Snyder: Two new school 
buildings will be erected this summer, and the 
committee having the matter in charge is con- 
sidering the propriety of introducing the Smead 
system of heating, etc. A new school was or- 
ganized—primary grade—and put in operation. 
The schools are in a healthy condition. Teach- 
ers, as a rule, are enthusiastic. 

SCRANTON —Supt. Phillips: We have inaug- 
urated a “ Parents’ or Reception Day.’ While 
recognizing the fact that every day should be 
parents’ day, we know they do not visit our 
schools. No special exercises were prepared 
further than the judgment of each teacher sug- 
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gested. Some had nothing but the regular pro- 
gramme of recitation and miscellaneous work. 
These days, for the present, are the last Friday 
afternoon of each third month. The teacher, 
by sending a special invitation to the parents of 
her pupils, usually succeeds in bringing them 
out. Our March “day” brought 1,051 visitors 
throughout the city. Arbor Day was observed 
in the way of exercises and planting. Over 
one hundred trees and a great number of shrubs 
and vines were planted in our school yards. 
The school board, by resolution, took the nec- 
essary means to protect everything set out by 
the different schools. 

SHAMOKIN.— Supt. Harpel: Our schools 
closed during this month. The graduating 
class numbered fifteen. A normal class has 
been organized by the Superintendent for the 
benefit of teachers and high school graduates 
who desire to become teachers. 

SHARON.—Supt. Canon : The commencement 
exercises of the high school were held in the 
largest audience room of the town, which was 
packed to its utmost capacity. Six girls and 
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The music was 


four boys received diplomas. 
furnished by a chorus of 100 voices selected 


from the different schools. An admission fee 
of ten and twenty cents was charged, which 
realized $120. After deducting expenses, $76 
was left for the library fund. 

WILLIAMSPORT.— Supt. Transeau: Arbor 
Day was never so well ‘and so generally ob- 
served by our schools as this year. Many mem- 
bers of the school board took a deep interest in 
the proper observance of the day, and helped to 
increase the enthusiasm of teachers and pupils. 
Sixty-two trees— maple, birch, etc., — were 
planted on the school grounds. At the Emery 
building quite a lengthy programme was carried 
out. Mayor James S. Foresman, formerly a 
member of the Board, and Thos. H. Hammond, 
Esq., delivered addresses. Every one was well 
pleased with the day’s observance. 

YORK.— Supt. Shelley: The school term 
closed with May. The year has been one of 
marked prosperity. We need additional school 
accommodations for our children, and a new 
building is contemplated. 
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HE wise teacher will not work during va- 
cation. Still less will he be idle. He will 
rest. He will recruit his bodily strength to re- 
cuperate his mental vigor. For the former he 
will seek a change of scene and association; 
will go to the country, the mountains, or the sea- 
shore; or perhaps he will stay at home. In any 
case he will leave his school books out of sight. 
For mental refreshment and recuperation there 
are few things better than light, entertaining 
reading of a character that shall at the same 
time, however, be wholesome, tonic, invigorating 
in its effects on the mental and moral faculties. 
On this account it is doubly important that our 
vacation literature should never be trashy, or of 
indifferent quality. It ought to be omly the very 
best. If it is not, it will only enervate and rust 
the mind, or even fatally poison it, instead of 
invigorating, refreshing, resting it. 

In our opinion, nothing better in the line of 
summer reading has recently been published 
than the two dainty little volumes of the “ River- 
side Aldine Series’’ of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., though there are also some books 
still more recent that are excellent for the pur- 
pose. For example, the lover of nature, and of 
nature’s animated poems, the birds, can find 
nothing more delightful in all the world of books 
than Bradford Torrey’s ‘“‘ Birds in the Bush,” or 
John Burroughs’ ‘‘ Wake Robin,” or Maurice 
Thompson's ‘‘ By-ways and Bird Notes,’’ or Olive 
Thorne Miller’s “‘ Bird Ways” and “ In Nesting 
Time.” .The last of these, Jz Nesting Time 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., price $1.25), is just out, 
and contains the charming bird sketches Mrs. 
Miller has contributed to 7he Atlantic Monthly 
during the past few years. She is a writer 


whose simplicity of style, enthusiasm for her 
subject, and intimate acquaintance with all the 
outer and inner lives of the birds, fascinates the 





reader, and keeps him more than interested from 
the first page to the last. We can imagine 
nothing more ideaily restful and enjoyable than 
to wander through the spicy woods with her 
volume in hand, while the thrushes, the black- 
birds, the pewees, or the woodpeckers of which 
she writes are all around us, bearing witness to 
the truth and accuracy of every word their friend 
has recorded. Or what could be better than to 
recline in the shade of some old country orchard, 
and read her loving tales of the oriole, blue- 
bird, and robin, with those very birds singing in 
the branches overhead? Her book is as full of 
information as of entertainment, fresh, cheerful, 
inspiring. Among so-called “ out-door books,”’ 
there is none better than “‘In Nesting Time.” 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s books do not specifically 
belong to this class, though the sough of the 
forest, and the surge of the sea, are heard 
through them all, but so mingled with the varied 
voices of the human heart that often the two 
seem to be but one. Our readers will remember 
how notably this is the case with ‘‘The White 
Heron,’’ ashort story not unworthy of Hawthorne 
himself. Equally true is this of her latest vol- 
ume of short stories, Zhe King of Folly Island, 
and Other Stories, just issued from the press of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (price $1.25). There 
is a refined delicacy about Miss Jewett’s work, a 
grace of style and skillful touch, that makes her 
a literary artist of the very highest order. Her 
short stories particularly we regard as among the 
very best in our literature. They have no su- 
periors in the skill with which they touch the 
deepest > gg of the human heart, while 
leaving the outer surface almost unruffled. 
Profoundly pathetic, even tragic, as some of 
these are, they yet are so far removed from any- 
thing like sensationalism, as to be eminently 
restful, peace-bringing in their effects. The 
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stories in the volume before us are distinguished 
by all those characteristics that are peculiar to 
Miss Jewett, and have assured her such a high 
place among American writers. Nearly all of 
them first appeared in Zhe Atlantic Monthly; 
which suggests the remark that this peerless 
literary magazine itself furnishes an abundant 
supply of the most desirable vacation reading. 
The twelve numbers of a year give more than 
enough to keep one delightfully employed thro’ 
a large part of vacation, and that, too, with ma- 
terial varied enough to suit every taste and mood. 
Thus we have in this accumulation of novels, 
short stories, sketches, reviews, essays, etc., a 
whole little library to enjoy during vacation. 

As vacation is for many almost the only op- 
portunity they get to indulge in novel reading, 
they ought to be careful to use that opportunity 
well—to read the best novels of the year, and 
not let themselves be cheated out of their time 
by unimportant and trivial tales. We therefore 
would call attention to Fohn Ward, Preacher 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., price $1.50), by Mar- 
garet Deland, of whose dainty volume of poetry, 
“The Old Garden,” we wrote some time ago. 
“‘John Ward, Preacher” is in our estimation 
the most notable and strongest novel that has 
appeared in bur literature for some time. It is 
original in its plot, written with extraordinary 
skill, wholesome in tone, and intensely interest- 
ing throughout. If our readers have time for 
only one novel this summer, let that one be 
** John Ward, Preacher.” 

Another book that is delightfully fresh for 
summer reading is Mr. Howells’ “ 7heir Wead- 
ding Fourney.”’ So many have already read 
it, we would not refer to it here if it were not that 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just 
issued a new edition with an “ additional 
chapter,” giving a characteristic account of 
Niagara revisited twelve years after the visit of 
the wedding journey. Those who have read 
the former editions will find enjoyment also in 
reading this enlarged one. Howells is one of 
the American classic writers, and “‘ Their Wed- 
ding Journey” shows him at his best. 

For “ pick-up reading’’ during vacation, so 
that the Leoneonte of time may not be lost, no- 
thing more suitable and convenient can well be 
found than the dainty little volumes of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons’ series of ‘‘ Knickerbocker 
Nuggets,” to which we have before referred in 
these columns. All of these books are choice 
specimens of English literature, most of them 
selected from the recognized classics of the lan- 
guage, and nearly all belonging to the class of 
books every one ought to have read or ought to 
read. The latest volume contains Macaulay's 
Lays of Ancient Rome (price $1), with illustra- 
tions, preface and historical introductions, notes, 
etc., complete. Besides the value of the poetry, 
the volume has a decided worth for the historical 
and other instruction to be derived from it. The 
book is a gem of the publishers’ art, and a 
thing of beauty in every respect. It is a volume 
to be specially commended to our young folks, 
for the older folks are expected to have read its 
contents long ago. 

Similarly should our young folks be encour- 
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aged to read—why not during vacation ?—such 
biographies as, for example, Noah Brooks’ re- 
cent life of Adrahan Lincoln (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons; price, $1.75). This, too, is a handsomely- 
made volume, full of good illustrations, and we 
are inclined to think, the best biography of 
Lincoln for young people thus far written. It 
has this special advantage over most of the 
other biographies of the subject, that it treats 
more fully and graphically of his boyhood 
and youth. It is an inspiring book for boys, 
and wholesome for every American youth to 
read. It gives, moreover, a very fair picture of 
the times in the midst of which Lincoln lived 
and of which he became the central figure. 
Written in Mr. Brooks’ well-known interesting 
style, it will be sure to delight every one who 
takes it up. Our young people could hardly do 
better than to spend at least the rainy days ot 
vacation in reading this well-to)d story of one of 
the nobliest Americans that ever lived. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND POLITICAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. Sy Simon 
Sterne. Fourth revised edition. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. r2mo., pp. xx, 761. Price, $1.25. 
The popular character of this very thorough work 

is proved by the fact that in less than six years it has 
passed through four editions. It is the kind of book 
that should commend itself to the intelligent Ameri- 
can citizen. As an aid in the study of civics, it will 
be found invaluable, treating, as it does, frankly, 
fairly, and fully, just those questions upon a thorough 
comprehension of which good citizenship largely de- 
pends. In plain language, it sketches the history of 
the formation of and changes in the American Con- 
stitution; explains the latter according to the inter- 
pretation of the Supreme Court; gives an account of 
the political parties and questions, and in short, treats 
of the whole subject in a manner and spirit that are 
admirable in every respect. In’the addenda, all those 
constitutional and political changes that have taken 
place since 1881 are fully discussed, so that the work 
is thoroughly up to date. It is a book teachers of 
history and of civics should not fail to avail them- 
selves of. We know of none better on the subject. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS: MIssouRI. A Bone 
of Contention. By Lucien Carr. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. s6mo., pp. 377. Price, $1.25. 
We have repeatedly called attention to the ex- 

cellencies of the series of historical works of which 

this is the eleventh volume. The series is edited with 
consummate skill by Mr. Horace E. Scudder, main- 
taining a certain unity of plan throughout, while yet 
allowing the greatest variety of method and style in the 
different volumes. Always that particular phase of 
each State’s history is emphasized which constitutes 
that State’s special contribution to the making of the 

nation as a whole. The volume on Missouri gives a 

more complete history of that commonwealth than 

some of the others do; for it covers the whole inter- 
esting period from the discovery of the Mississippi 
to the work of the Convention of 1865, and its effects. 

It is written fairly, frankly, judiciously; is interest- 

ing, accurate, and reliable. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH ADAPTED TO THE STUDY OF 
AMERICAN Ciassics. A text-book for high schools 
and academies. By Sarah E. H. Lockwood. 
Boston. Ginn & Go. 12 mo., pp. 403. Price $1.25: 
We have carefully examined this work, and are 

more than pleased with it. It presents advantages 

not to be fonnd in other text-books on the subject 
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with which we are acquainted. Ina clear and in- 
teresting style it gives the essentials of good English, 
and at the same time applies these rules and princi- 
ples in such a manner as to develop in the pupil a 
correct and critical literary taste. Although it in- 
cludes all that is really necessary and usually found 
in text-books on rhetoric, on composition, and in in- 
troductions to the study of American literature, it is 
yet so arranged as to cover no more than can readily 
be mastered in a high school course of one and a half 
or two years, It gives the important facts in the 
history and elements of language, errors in the use 
of English, the study of words, construction of sen- 
tences, figures of speech, punctuation, letter writing, 
composition, besides biographical sketches of the 
seven greatest American writers, with outlines 
for the study of their works, complete lists of 
their writings, and abundant references for further 
study and reading. Its examples and illustrations 
are mostly from American authors, and are as ex- 
cellent as they are abundant. ‘Teachers will find the 
nine pages of introductory suggestions as to method 
and aim of unusual value, full of good sense, original 
and eminently practical. In short, it is the best book 
of the kind, in all respects, that we have yet seen, 
and it should find a hearty welcome among teachers 
and students of the language. 

BUTLER’s ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Sy /. W. 
Redway. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 
4lo., Pp. 132. é 
What first impresses one in this book is the excel- 

lence of its typography, paper, and press-work. The 

illustrations are profuse and nearly all fresh and new, 

The volume is designed to be the introduction to the 

author’s “Complete Geography,’’ and is meant for use 

in primary and intermediate scbools. The many-pic- 
tures make it a manual of object lessons. The maps. are 
good. Each descriptive lesson is followed by Review 

Questions. The most valuable features of the book are 

the admirably made relief-maps, and the lessons on the 

moulding board, with full directions how to teach this, 
the best of allexercises in geography. This feature 
makes the book superior to most others ; for there is no 
more pleasant, thorough and expeditious method of 
teaching geography, especially in primary classes, 

than by means of the moulding-board. , 

THE NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. Sy Waite A. 
Shoemaker and Jsabel Lawrence, under the direc- 
tion of D. L. Kiehle, A. M. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. sr2mo., pp. 404. 

If there were as much excuse for every “ new 
arithmetic”’ that appears as there is forthis one it would 
be well. This book is a real improvement and ad- 
vance upon most previous ones designed for the 
Grammar and High School grade. Particularly laud- 
able is the stress laid upon the fundamental necessity 
of every pupil’s comprehending “ the real thought 
which lies behind ‘all arithmetical symbols and forms 
of expression,’ and upon clearness of thought and 
expression in all exercises and problems. Another 
thing that is “ new’”’ and excellent is that “ the order 
ot the book is the order of development in the mind 
of the pupil, and not the usual theoretical order of 


‘scientific analysis.”” Teachers of arithmetic will do 


well to examine this Arithmetic. 


PopuLaR Puysics. By J. Dorman Steele. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 12mo., pp. 780. 
Although springing from a revision of the lamented 

author’s extraordinarily popular book entitled ‘ Four- 

teen Weeks in Natural History,’ this book has so 
much that is new, has been so thoroughly rewritten, 
and has had such important additions made to it, that 
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its new title is amply justified. In simple, interesting 
language, and with numerous examples, ‘‘ experi- 
ments,’ and illustrations, it treats of Motion and 
Force, Attraction, Elements of Machines, Pressure of 
Liquids and Gases, Sound, Light, Heat, Magnetism, 
and Electricity. It is thoroughly up to the times, em- 
bodying in it all the most important new discoveries 
in science made within recent years. Specially useful 
are the hints and helps to teachers, the summary at 
the end of each chapter, and the brief history of each 
science. It is an admirable text-book in every re- 
spect. 

GERMAN EXERCISES. MATERIAL TO TRANSLATE 
INTO GERMAN. Sy /. Fred. Stein. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 12mo., pp. 118. Price 45 cents. 
Another good little manual for use in German 

classes. Its sub-title sufficiently describes its char- 
acter and purpose. Besides the carefully selected 
material for translation from one language into the 
other, there are a few preliminary pages of rules, 
principles, and explanations, while notes and vocab- 
ularies follow each exercise. Intelligently used, it 
will fulfill the purpose “to lead the pupil early into 
the spirit of the German by forming it.”’ 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND LANGUAGE. J//ustrated. Vol. VI: Bravo- 
Calville, New York: John B. Alden. 8vo. pp. 
635. Price for cloth binding, 60 cts.; half mo- 
rocco, 75 cls. 

This new venture, in the line of a popular cyclo- 
pedia and dictionaty combined, is taking the public 
by storm. It is by far the cheapest work of the kind 
ever offered, and for or‘linary use is as serviceable as 
any. Its handy form adds much to its usefulness. Its 
articles are accurate, reliable, and fully up to the 
times, while for comprehensiveness and fullness it 
compares very favorably with most of the bulky and 
high-priced cyclopedias. Its marvellously low price 
places it within reach of almost every school library 
in the country. The volumes are published at inter- 
vals of about one month. 

THE PocKET GUIDE FOR EuroPE. Sy Thomas W. 
Knox. New edition. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 24mo0., pp. 223. Price, 75 cents. 
The great advantage this guide-book has over most 

others is the fact that it is written by one who is a 

thorough literary man. His method and style are so 

interesting that even when one has to stay at home he 
will be entertained and instructed by reading Colonel 

Knox’s accurate and graphic descriptions of European 

sights. It is very convenient in form, and thoroughly 

reliable. We commend it to travelers, and no less to 
the stay-at-home brigade. 

TAXATION: ITS PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 7rans- 
lated from the Italian of Dr. Luigi Cossa, with In- 
troduction and Notes by Horace White. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo., pp. 213. Price, $1.00. 
Students of the phase of political economy and of 

civics of which this compact volume treats, will hail 

it with pleasure, for the principles of taxation and 
public finance have received but scant and inadequate 
treatment in our literature. Indeed, so far as known 
to us, there is no other work of similar scope, so com- 
prehensive, yet so concise and clear, to be had in the 
language. The subject is one that is coming to the 
front of popular interest and attention, and will de- 
mand a great deal of the thought of earnest citizens 
during the rest of this year. It is involved in the 
topic uppermost in our politics at present. No better 
book for the study of ‘it is to be had than this one. 

The Appendix gives a compilation of the State tax 

systems of New York and Pennsylvania. 
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1. There was a lit-tle wa-ter-sprite, her name was Lur-la - line; A - mid the wa-ter 
2. It happened in the month of June,the hap-pysum-mer time, She always sang a 
3. And now if you want more to know what Am -o-dine saw there, You first must love all 
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lil-ies white sometimes she might bz seen. She was a fai-ry child, Lurline, could sit secure and 
lovelier tune and wove a lovelier rhyme, And you too,like to Lur-la - line, a lovelier song would 
things below, in water, earth,and air; Yow first must love all things that move among the trees and 
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cool, Up - on those li - ly leaves so green you see in some ath wie There 
sing, If on- ly you knew what they mean, the flowers and ev - ’ry thing, If 
flowers, And then you shall — more to love in shi-ning fai - ry bowers. And 
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would she sit the summer day, sing-ing a song so bright; You nev - er heard the 
you were like a wa-ter-sprite—the wa- ter spritesknow well The wondrous things of 
now if you want more to know what Am -o - dine saw there, You first must love all 

















song, you say,and don’t be-lieve it quite! But that per-haps is just because when 

day and night, and all theyhaveto tell; They know and love the creatures wild, and 

things be-low in wa-ter,ecarth,end air; You first must love all things that move a- 
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you quite near her stood, You ou did not no-tice whereshe was, or  lis- ten as you should. 
all the flowers that grow; They live with them and love them well, God’s hidden pets they know. 
mong the trees and flowers, And then youshall have more to love in  shi-ning fai - ry bowers. 
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